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A SCHOOL TEACHER DESIRES WORK FOR 

the summer at sea-shore, as clerk, charge of linen room» 
or care of cottage. K. H. TAGG, Moores P. O., Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania. 


BoARd WANTED—YOUNG LADY WISHES 
board with refined and strictly private Friends’ family- 
Best reference given. Address P. O. Box 182, Phila. 


CAROLINE RAU PLAIN MILLINERY, 


’ 
(Successor to 8. Maddock,) 
7386 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


ff, SHOEMAKER, 


— MILLINERY 
583 N, ELEVENTH STREET. 
4 Private house, third door below Green St. 


Newport, R. I. 


Cliff Avenue cottages to rent furnished. In view of 
the ocean. situated on the Cliff walk, five minutes from 
bathing beach. Just renovated and put in perfect order. 
Sanitary arrangements cannot be excelled. Meals and 
servants furnished by‘Hotel. Apply to J. R. Foulke, 409 
Chestnut St., or to Mrs. M. F. Messer, on the premises. 





WANTED A YOUNG MARRIED MAN WITH 

some capital, an experienced farmer and good judge of 

stock, to take charge of a large farm in Ohio. Good references 

will be required; a Friend preferred. Address T., Intelligencer 
and Journal, 921 Arch St., Phila. 


ANTED—ACTIVE YOUNG MAN ON 
Dairy Farm, of good habits, able to do all kinds of farm 


work. Position permanent for a worthy, capable man. G. H. 
UNDERHILL, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


ANTED—A PERSON TO ASSIST WITH 
the care of a delicate child, and with other duties, Address 
“A,” at this office, at once. 


WANTED—AN ADULT FAMILY TO RENT 
a desirable house in N. W. section ; furnished if preferred, 
and board two. Address E., Office of Intelligencer and Journal, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


‘ANTED—SITUATION ON FARM (STOCK 
farm preferred), for 18-year old boy. Has had several 
years’ experience. Address G. L , office Intelligencer and Jonrnal. 


W4%: TED—A FRIEND AND HIS WIFE, OR 
a capable woman, to keep house for two adult Friends. 
Address P. L., office Intelligencer and Journal, 921 Arch St. 


Vy 0UNG LADY FRIEND WISHES BOARD 
among Hicksites. Address H., 720 Chestnut St , Phila. 
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We offer postpaid at your 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S a peat yire td 
STOCK of ROSES® in 
AND EED America, all varieties, 
sizes and fo PLane s 
all wants. New Hardy FLOWERING 
New cLaMttho Ving CiIpesy NEW PERSE Sic BULBS, and JApAK arate ace 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS and TUBEROSES, The Wonderfu 
FLOWERS, New GRAPES, New and Rare FLOWER and vE BLE ‘SEEDS. 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction Guaranteed. GETABLE 110 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL whe write for it, It will a a to see it before buying. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co., Rose Growers and Importers, West Grove, Pa. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO, 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


WALTER A. ‘woop, HARVESTING MACHINERY iz NEW BOOKS. 





POEMS BY E HALLIDAY JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 


By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 

company manufactured and sold last year, 5 6 
chines Ask for the Wood and take no other. 


Local agents appointed or information given by FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


W. H. LIPPINCOTT, Woodstown, N. J. Ss. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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ree'nes: WATER SUPPLY “in 


all branches. ifteen years’ experience. Best Philadelphia a ives, —_ one 
thousand references within one hundred miles of the city. &@-The attention of Architects, 
Contractors, and Builders particu arly invited. Estimates furnished 

M. 


ATES, 321 Vine St., Philadelphia. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, on 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, Jos. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULK 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.y PHILA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DesiRABLE ForMs of Lirk and KNDOWMENT LNSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONs and a SURPLUs of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. g@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. _ Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, G , Committee 
THE GIRARD oF Herren evs Depa once 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST (CQ, — Presiten. EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 


Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BIsPHaM. 








FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE Is——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Irim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 

Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand, 

109 N. TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howargp M. Jzenxuns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaraH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A, SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third S8t., Phila. 





EXEcuTIvVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.,; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, la.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal! 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 


dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School,’ 


near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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WM. H. JONES 
ploumonts, Sooke ana’ Fertil: 


Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 





ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. | 
witk, | LUKENS WEBSTER, 


CREAM, | 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


AND = delivered daily, and butter twice a 


BUTTER = all parts of the city and surrounding 


| coun tes, e are dealing with the most re- 
liable dairies Orders by mail solicited and 
ALWAYS promptly filled. 





ON HAND. || tarp oF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exeboleed, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. §@) When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.~“@a 


wo WM. HEACOCK, fue 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Special attention paid to Embalming. 


WILLIAM P. BETTS 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila 
A@ BODIES PRESERVED WITHOUT IcE. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 





UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 
nize. 


CARRIAGES TO 
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COTTAGE. 


OCEAN END oF S. CAROLINA AVENUE. FRIENDS’ PARLOR 
MEETING AT 10.30 O'CLOCK ON First-Days. 171 8S. CAROLINA 


AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
M. F. PASCHALL, Hostess. 


PENNHUR S T, TELEPHONE No. 118. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


I South Carolina Avenue, — 
The Radnor, ~~ Atlantic City, N. J. 





H. W. SHARPLESS. 


Spring, 1889. 


E are still at ourold established place of business, 915 Spring 
Garden Street, and are os to furnish on shortest no- 
tice all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 


0e8. 
1{ Our Spring stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet the demands of our patrons,.in completeness. quality, 
and style, and our prices are the lowest possible, commensurate 
with a fir-t-class article. 

Outing and Swede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 


8 

We respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 
dering your spring and summer shoes. thoroughly believing our 
style, and the known durability of our oom, will sell them 
against all competition. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF LapIEs' Fins HAND-SEWED SHOES, 
(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 


MARY E. WATERS, 3% Franklin, Street, 
BONNET MAKER. 


Plain bonnets of all kinds, ready made, and to order ; pleated 
crown bonnets made to order. 





Nov IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 1244 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts; Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


Gress in the country. 4.1, DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familicr. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


WARMINSTER 


The new Ingrain Fabric. 
anything of its kind both in durability and ex- 


A carpet that surpasses 


cellence of weave. The designs and colorings 
are novel, and possess the richness of effect of a 


Brussels Carpet. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 North Second Street, Phila. 


[Pea AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
Aquila J. Linvill, 1244 N. Ninth Street. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLINson, Principal, 
Or CrnTHIa G. BosLEr, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SquaReE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P,. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BrppLg, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


good 

Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 

school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 

pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 

York. For catalogue and particulars address, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

Samu. C. CoLiis, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jopsine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 
HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 
112 N. Tents Sreeet, PHILADA 





Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 
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"INTELLIGENCER. 
Vol. XLVI. No. 15. 


THE TRUTH. 


FRIEND, though thy soul should burn thee, yet be still, 

Thoughts were not meant for strife, nor tongues for 
swords. 

He that sees clear is gentlest of his words, 

And that’s not truth that bath the heart to kill. 

The whole world’s thought shall not one truth fulfil. 
Dull iv our age, and passionate in youth, 
No mind of man hath found the perfect truth ; 

Nor shalt thou find it; therefore, friend, be still. 


Watch and be still, nor hearken to the fool, 
The babbler of consistency and rule: 
Wisest is he who, never quite secure, 
Changes his thoughts for better day by day: 
To-morrow some new light will shine, be sure, 
And thou shalt see thy thought another way. 


—Archibald Lampman, in Harper’s Magazine. 


For Friends’ intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES FROM PALESTINE.—VIII. 

From Damascus To Ba ’atBec—Ruins or THE City 
oF THE SUN—LEBANON AND ANTI-LEBANON 
RanGes—Beyrovt. 

WE journeyed from Damascus to Ba ’albec on horse- 
back, but carried no tents, depending upon accommo- 
dations to be found at inns and native houses on our 
route. Two servants attended us and our kind host 
in Damascus, the Doctor, again became our guide and 
trusty counsellor, seldom permitting us out of his 
sight. His manner in dealing with everyone was 
characterized by dignity and gentle courtesy. He 
spoke Enyli+h indifferently and somewhat amused us 
by always calling us “dear,” instead of using our 

names, ; 

It is likely he had heard some American thus 
speak to his wife and thought it the usual way of ad- 
dressing foreign ladies. We would not correct him, 
lest he should fear he had been obtrusive. “ Please 
do not +leep on your horse, dear,” he would plead as 
we journeyed, alluding to a bad habit of mine, con- 
sequent on early rising. 

“Ah, but Doctor,” I would remonstrate, “this 
horse knows me. He would not let me fall for the 
world.” Indeed the Arabian horses seemed quite as 
intellgent as many of the people we met. 

“ But he mighi be startled, dear, and forget.” 

The Doctor himself rode a mule, and, when we 
were about to mount, summoned the entire house- 
hold to the door to admire his beast, an animal more 
highly prized in the East than in the West. But, not- 
withstanding his rich trappings of velvet and silver, 
two of us from America looked upon him with dis- 
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trust. The Doctor was enveloped in a broad, white 
alpaca cape as a shield from the dust, and had 
thrown over his fez a gay, striped silk handkerchief, 
very becoming to his dark skin. We also used this 
Bedouin style of head-dress, as a defense from the 
sun. The folds fell over the back of the neck which 
it is important to protect in hot countries. 

Our way at first followed a carriage road amidst 
gardens and villas in the valley of the ancient Abana, 
now called by Arabs the Barada. A little distance 
from Damascus is the beautiful estate of the Bedouin 
shekh, Migwel, left him by Lady Digby, an English- 
woman, whom he married and for whom he forsook 
his wives and tribe. Here or inthe city he lived with 
his foreign wife until her death, when he became the 
heir of her large property. 

The country was intersected by conduits. All of 
the rivers which water the plain of Damascus, flow 
into the Meadow Lakes, eighteen miles distant. 
They are a favorite resort of Bedouins during the 
spring and summer. 

Riding up a valley between chalk hills, we emerged 
on the Plateau of Sahra, where the soldiers of Da- 
mascus are reviewed. This we crossed in an hour, 
leaving it to enter a beautiful glen, on whose culti- 
vated terraces grew flourishing vineyards and or- 
chards. Later the scenery became wild and rugged, 
some of the broken cliffs being 2,000 feet high. A 
rocky tunnel, which suddenly terminates, connects 
the two mountain villages of El-Ashrafiyeh and 
Bessima. Its purpose is not now known. Some sup- 
pose that it carried the waters of Fijeh to Damascus, 
others that it was constructed by Zenobia to conduct 
the same springs to Palmyra. 

We had a breezy ride among the hills beyond 
Bessima, which is perched on the brink of a preci- 
pice above the Abana river, the valley below being 
filled with foliage. Then we descended into a pass of 
remarkable beauty, along the bank of the stream, 
bordered with poplar, walnut, apricot, apple, and 
cherry trees. It seemed indeed a fit approach to 
some fabled abode of the gods, and soon we came 
upon a venerable shrine, which was probably, in an- 
cient days, dedicated to the river god. From a cavern 
beneath it bursts a foaming cataract, 30 feet wide and 
3 or 4 feet deep, tumbling over blocks of stone and 
overshadowed by a shelving cliff. This is the famous 
Fountain of Fijeh sung by Oriental poets. It rushes 
over a rocky bed for eighty yards and then joins an- 
other stream to form the Abana. We ate our lunch 
beside this sparkling spring in the solemn shade of a 
grove of ancient trees which still enclose it. In the 
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vicinity are remains of parallel walls, 37 feet long 
and 6 feet thick, connected at the end by another 
wall. The village of El-Fijeh, beyond, contains about 
thirty houses. 

In the afternoon we followed the windings of the 
stream by a road high above it on the mountain side. 
We found the remains of a small Greek temple near 
the village of Kefr-el-Awamid. Beyond this we 
crossed the river on a bridge and reached the village 
of Suk, where we stopped for the night at a native 
hut. ‘We slept on a mud floor in a room occupied by 
all members of the family, their guests, domestic ani- 
mals, and various creatures not bidden. It is worth 
while, however, for the traveler, if not too fastidious, 
to subject himself to annoying experiences occasion- 
ally, for the sake of observing how other people 
live. 

Suk occupies the site of the ancient Abila, the re- 
gion about which was called Abilene, (Luke iii: i.) 
On the opposite bank of the river rise lofty cliffs 
containing rock tombs. One of these, nearly thirty 
feet long, is the reputed Tomb of Abel, claimed to be 
on the site of his murder. Adjacent are the ruins of 
a temple. 

After leaving Suk, in the early morning, we still 
followed the Abana. We noticed portions of a 
Roman road hewn in the rock above us, with Latin 
inscriptions recording that it was built in the reigns 
of the emperors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus 
by the legate Julius Verus, at the expense of the in- 
habitants of Abila. Finally the valley expanded in- 
to a plain and the stream became a waterfall. We 
approached the town of Zebedani amidst orchards 
and vineyards. Here a lively trade was going for- 
ward in garden produce. 

Afterwards the scenery became less interesting 
and, while traversing the stony plain of Surghaya, 
the Doctor took out a newspaper to read. The rat- 
tling of a page, as he turned it, startled his mule, who, 
true to his nature in spite of his gay attire, threw his 
rider in a somersault over his head and landed bim, 
without a second’s warning, on a pile of rocks several 
feet in advance. Our Doctor unexpectedly became our 
patient. His knee was badly cut, though the bone 
was not injured. Fortunately we had arnica and 
linen bandages and my friend furnished a flannel 
covering from a breadth of her dress. It was impos- 
sible to continue the journey beyond the next village, 
where we found lodgings in a cottage. While our 
patient slept and I sat outside, by a brook, writing, 
the children of the town gathered around, watching 
me curiously, as if I had descended from another 
planet. The crowd increased until I had thirty or 
forty spectators, but when I arose to escape so much 
unsought attention, they ran likewise. Our accom- 
modations at night were similar to those at Suk. I 
slept little from the necessity of guarding our pro- 
visions from the cats, that ran along the rafters, hunt- 
ing up every hiding place, no matter how secure it 
seemed. 

Fortunately the Doctor rested more soundly and 
was able the next day to mount his mule again, 
which he still insisted upon riding, though we begged 
him to take a horse. We climbed the Anti-Lebanon 
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mountains hy a zig-zag path, where forget-me-nots 
spangled the turf. The region was lonely, but occa- 
sionally we came to a well, about which a few moun- 
taineers were chatting. The Doctor entertained us 
with an adventure which, on the same route, be- 
fell his father-in-law, an attorney of Damascus. 
He was attacked by robbers and when about to be 
despoiled of his possessions was opportunely rescued 
by the appearance of the Governor of Damascus 
with his retinue. The robbers fled. Several years 
after, his advice as an attorney was sought by one of 
these highwaymen. There was a silent recognition 
in the eyes of the two men when they met, but no 
allusion was ever made to the former encounter. 
The gentleman pleaded and won the case for his 
client. 

Our interest in this story made us unaware of our 
nearness to the ruins of Ba ’albec, till a turn in the 
mountain road broughtthem unexpectedly into view 
on a plain below. They we paused speechless, over- 
whelmed by their majestic presence. They seemed 
the work of a race of Titans, speaking the language 
of past centuries. Their huge columns of yellowish 
stone, lifting themselves from the mass of ruins, 
stood out grandly against the sky. But it was only 
on near inspection that we comprehended the full 
magnitude of the temples. They were three in 
number. Some of the stones in the walls are said to 
be the largest ever used in architecture and placed 
at a height beyond the power of modern machinery 
toraise them. One block, 64 feet long, 13 feet high, 
and 13 feet thick, is 19 feet above the ground. 
Another, still lying in the ancient quarries, is 77 feet 
long. The columns are 60 feet high, with Corinthian 
capitals bordered with a frieze. 

The temples at Ba ’albec, called from the worship 
to which they were consecrated by the Pheenicians, 
“The City of the Sun,” were once counted among 
the wonders of the world. They suffered changes 
after the Greeks and Romans gained possession of 
them and other styles were incorporated into their 
architecture. Constantine erected a basilica in their 
midst. The Muslims converted them into fortresses 
and several earthquake shocks completed the de- 
struction. Camels now feed in their empty, grass- 
grown spaces. But the traveler finds in their debris 
many a precious bit of sculpture, portions of some 
elaborate frieze, choice geometric designs, chiseled 
flowers which blossom in marble beauty even in the 
dust, and many hints of the splendor which once 
was here. 

We visited the ruins in a heavy rain storm, clat- 
tering about in wooden pattens made for the peas- 
ants, as we had no rubbers. They were kept on by 
a strap passing over the instep and protected our feet 
better than our faces, for we tripped several times 
and fell. 

Near Ba’albec are the ruins of Ras-el-’Ain, now 
attractive only for their clear spring which, after 
winding capriciously amidst the gardens, is finally 
collected in a circular basin. 

It still rained when we left Ba’albec and crossed 
the treeless valley between the Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon ranges. The mountains were covered with 











recent snows. As the rain fell with greater force, we 
stopped at a cottage to dry our clothing, where we 
were plied with questions by a young man of Leba- 
non, who was saving his money to come to America, 

We rode through Zableh, the largest town of Leb- 
anon, after its lights were lit, and pushed on to the 
inn at Shtora for the night. Here, on the next morn- 
ing, we parted with our kind friend, the Doctor. He 
returned to Damascus. We proceeded towards Bey- 
rout, a day’s ride, with our servants only. But I was 
again reminded of his thoughtfulness as we climbed 
the winding road to the Lebanon Pass. One of the 
boys who attended us occasionally ran before me and 
peered up into my face, an action unaccountable to 
me, until I discovered that the Doctor had charged 
him not to let me go to sleep on my horse. 

On the summit of the Lebanon Pass we stood 5,- 
060 feet above sea-level and looked down upon a 
magnificent prospect. In the distance were the blue 
Mediterranean and Beyrout on its shore, about us 
barren mountains which may once have been cov- 
ered with cedars, on one hand a wild gorge called 
the Wady Hummana, and far below, a green valley 
sheltering a few villages, among them the little town 
where the poet Lamartine spent three or four months, 

Beyrout was further than it looked. We were 
four or five hours in descending to the mulberry 
plantations and grove of pines which terminate its 
favorite drive. The city has a fine situation on a 
slight eminence overlooking a bay. It is a centre of 
missionary work, contains numerous schools sup- 
ported by different religious denominations, excel- 
lent hospitals, a medical college, and many substan- 
tial buildings. Its commercial interests are thriving 
and vessels from many ports stop here. On one of 
these steamers we sailed for Constantinople. 

Cora A. BennEson. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal]. 
OBEDIENCE. 


Tue beauty and simplicity of our quiet Quaker faith, 
is in nothing, perhaps, more apparent than in the 
teaching that our acceptance with our Heavenly 
Father is in proportion to our obedience to his re- 
quirements impressed on our minds ; unquestioning, 
unqualified obedience, no matter what the require- 
ment may be, whether so small a thing as to lay 
aside some trifling personal adornment, or so great 
as to be the ambassador of our Lord, and standing in 
the assembly of the people, deliver his message to 
them, or take words of comfort to some poor dis- 
tressed soul. In either case it is the obedience that 
makes the act acceptable. Our neighbor may feel 
called to perform some service, the cheerful render- 
ing of which as an act of obedience to plainly mani- 
fested duty, brings such peace and happiness to him, 
that I, noticing this happiness, without going below 
the surface to inquire into the cause, am induced 
to follow his example and perform a similar 
action in hope of similar blessed results. Alas! 
for my disappointment; instead of the blissful 
feeling anticipated by me and enjoyed by him, 
there is dissatisfaction, regret, uneasiness, and 
why? That particular duty was his, not mine, and it 
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was because of his obedience, not his act, that he was 
blessed. We are all enjoined to labor, but all are not 
given the same work to do; each has his own allotted 
sphere in the good husbandman’s vineyard ; some to 
eradicate the weeds, some to cultivate the soil ; some 
to prune and train the tender vines and plants, some 
to harvest the grains ; all working harmoniously, and 
each contributing bis share towards the welfare of 
the whole. But should one wish to attempt another’s 
work without being bidden to it, and without the 
proper qualifications for it, confusion would follow, 
and harmony be destroyed. 

Herein lies the mistake often made; looking to 
see what our brother is doing, and trying to be like 
him, instead of keeping our eye single to the light of 
God within us, and being willing to follow it wher- 
ever it will lead us. “ What is that to thee? follow 
thou me,” might then very appropriately, be spoken 
to us. We need also to be careful that we be not 
bewildered by apprehensions of calls to duty, “ for if 
the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall pre- 
pare himself to the battle?” and our Heavenly 
Father sends not forth his servants without full cre- 
dentials. When we have a living desire to fill the 
whole measure of our duties to God and man, we 
may feel a surety that this desire will receive the 
blessing of Heaven ; and ability and strength will be 
afforded to fulfill these duties, be they great or small, 
to the honor of him who has said, “ To obey is better 
than sacrifice.” How many have heard the call, 
“Pat off thy ornaments, that I may know what to 
do with thee.” Let all such carefully eye the pattern 
given on the mount, and keep within the restrictions 
which Truth, the internal monitor, imposes upon its 
followers, and peace will assuredly follow ; for we are 
told in Holy Writ, “If we harken to his voice, our 
peace will be as a river, and our righteousness as the 
waves of the sea.” Our sojourn here is brief, even 
at the longest; our happiness in the next world, or 
stage of aivancement, depends upon our progress in 
this world; and our happiness here is mainly gov- 
erned by our obedience to Divine requirements. It 
is my firm conviction, that if we experience no 
happiness here for well-doing, vain will be our hope 
and expectation of a blissful hereafter ; it behooves 
us, therefore, to be ever watchful ; and having been 
made willing to be obedient workers in the cause of 
Truth, welcome it wherever we find it, because it is 
Truth, work for it because it is Truth; and giving our 
hearts to God’s glorious work, cast no lingering look 
behind to the fleeting pleasures from which we have 
turned, but continue onward and upward ever; and 
new fields will be opened for us to labor in, higher 
duties will be given us to perform, greater powers will 
be bestowed on us, and in his name we will overcome 
all obstacles to advancement in the path of duty. 

Holder, Ii. EuizaBeta H. Coane. 


In the decline of life shame and grief are of short 
duration ; whether it be that we bear easily what we 
have borne long; or that finding ourselves less re- 
garded, we less regard others; or that we look with 
slight regard upon affliction, to which we know that 
the hand of death is about to put an end.—S. Johnson. 
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A THANKSGIVING. 


Amon the papers of James Nayler is this beautiful of- 
fering of thanksgiving, rich in imagery and tender in 
pathos. “It isin my heart to praise thee, Oh! my God. 
Let me never forget thee; what thou hast been to me 
in the night, by thy presence in the day of trial, when 
I was beset in darkness, when I was cast out as a 
a wandering bird, when I was assaulted with strong 
temptations, then thy presence in secret did preserve 
me, and in a low state I felt near thee; when the 
floods swept me away, thou didst set a compass for 
them how far they should pass over; when my way 
was through the sea, and when I passed under the 
mountain, there wast thou present with me; when 
the weight of the hills was upon me, thou upheldest 
me, else I had sunk under the earth. When I was 
as one altogether helpless, when tribulation and an- 
guish was upon me day and night, and the earth 
without foundation; when I went on the way of 
wrath, and passed by the gates of hell; when all 
comforts stood afar off, and he that is mine enemy 
had dominion ; when I was cast into the pit, and 
was as one appointed to death ; when I was between 
the mill-stones, and as one crushed with the weight 
of the adversary ; as a father thou wast with me, and 
the rock of thy presence. When the mouths of lions 
roared against me, and fear took hold of my soul in 
the pit, then I called upon thee in the night, and my 
cries were strong before thee daily, who answeredst 
me from thy habitation, and deliverest me from thy 
dwelling-place ; saying, I will set thee above all thy 
fears, and lift up thy feet above the head of oppres- 
sion. I believed and was strengthened ; and thy 
word was salvation. Thou didst fight on my part 
when I wrestled with death; and when darkness 
would have shut me up, then thy light shone about 
me, and thy banner was over my head; when my 
work was in the furnace, and as I was passed through 
the fire, by thee I was not consumed, though the 
flames ascended above my head. When I beheld the 
dreadful visions, and was among the fiery spirits, thy 
faith stayed me, else through fear I had fallen. I 
saw thee, and believed so the enemy could not pre- 
vail. 

“When I look back to thy works I am astonished 
and see no end of thy praises; glory, glory to thee, 
saith my soul, and let my heart be ever filled with 
thanksgiving. Whilst thy works remain, they shall 
show forth thy power. Thou didst lay the founda- 
tion of the earth, and led me under the waters, and 
in the deep thou didst show me wonders, and thy 
forming of the world. By thy hand thou ledst me 
in safety, till thou showedst me the pillars of the 
earth: then did the heavens shower down; they 
were covered with darkness, and the powers thereof 
were shaken, and thy glory descended ; thou fillest 
the lower parts of the earth with gladness, and the 
springs of the valleys were opened, and thy showers 
descended abundantly, so the earth was filled with 
virtue. Thou madest thy plant to spring, and the 
thirsty soul became as a watered garden, then didst 
thou lift me out of the pit, and set me forth in the 
sight of mine enemies. Thou proclaimedst liberty to 
the captive, and calledst my acquaintance near me: 


they to whom I had been a wonder looked upon me, 
and in thy love I obtained favor in those who had 
forsaken me. Then did gladness swallow up sorrow, 
and I forsook all my troubles; and I said, how good 
is it that man be proved in the night, that he may 
know his folly, and that every mouth may become 
silent in thy hand, until thou makest man known to 
himself, and hast slain the boaster, and shewed him 
the vanity that vexeth thy spirit.” 


EDUCATIONAL. 
EXAMINATION AND EDUCATION} 

BY PRESIDENT E. H. MAGILL, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Tue place which examinations should occupy in any 
system of education isa subject of great importance, 
and one which has, of late, deservedly claimed the 
serious attention of educators, both in this country 
and abroad. It is my purpose, in this paper, to give 
briefly my estimate of the educational value of ex- 
aminations, and to offer some sugyestions as to their 
improvement and amelioration. Let me say, then, 
in the outset, that studying for a thorough compre- 
hensive knowledge of the subject in hand, and study- 
ing for any specific examination, are two operations 
of the mind entirely distinct and different from each 
other. The former necessarily includes wide and ex- 
tensive reading upon all of the collateral points bear- 
ing more or less directly upon the subject, and so 
forms that habit of thorough and complete investi- 
gation, which is characteristic of profound scholar- 
ship in any department, and which cannot be too 
earnestly cultivated nor too ea:ly acquired. The lat- 
ter,on the other hand, tends to narrow down and 
concentrate the attention upon such points as, from 
experience and observation, have been found most 
likely to be dwelt upon by the examiner. A great fa- 
cility in answering specific sets of questions is thus 
acquired, which faciliiy really represents no deep 
and thoroujh knowledge of the subject. These re- 
marks apply with especial force when the examiner 
is a different person from the one who has given the 
instruction. This is,alwostinvariably,anerror. No 
one can so well question students upon any subject 
as the one from whom the instruction has been re- 
ceived. If it be said that such persons, being gener- 
ally more directly interested in the result, cannot be 
trusted to make the examination, the simple answer 
is that no one w hv cannot be thus trusted should ever 
have charge of the education of the young. 

But should examinations of all kinds be given up 
because of the injurious effect upon the mind pro- 
duced by studying especially to meet their demand ? 
This by no means follows, as a proper modification 
of existing ry-tems of examination will remove the 
difficulty. How, then, rhall such examinations as 
are to be retained, be conducted to make them least 
objectionable, and productive of the best results? 
This is the plain and practical question that now 
presses upon the attention of educators everywhere. 

First of all, then, let the rule be established that 
those who give the instruction shall themselves con- 

1Article in the American Supplement to the (London) Nine- 


teenth Century, for Third month, 1889. (New York: L. Scott Pub- 
lication Co.) 
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duct the examinations. This will necessitate the 
general adoption of the principle of promotion based 
upon certificates from all schools and institutions of 
learning, for admission to institutions of higher grade. 
Our colleges would thus admit to their classes, when- 
ever practicable, by certificates of the heads of the 
Preparatory Schools. And this change has been 
found to work well in practice wherever it has had a 
fair trial. And why should it not, for who can so 
well know of the qualifications of the candidates as 
those instructors who have long met them daily in 
the class room, and by whom, therefore, they should 
be thoroughly understood? And how shall these in- 
structors in the institutions of lower grade really de- 
termine the fitness of the candidates which they pre- 
sent for promotion? Here I shall probably differ 
from many of my fellow workers in the educational 
field. What is the real meaning of an examination ? 
Is it not a process of finding out what was not known 
before? Now, if this be the case, why should an in- 
structor burden his students with “final” examina- 
tions to ascertain what was known as well before as 
after the examination washeld? What teacher, who 
is worthy of the name, does not know, at the end of 
the year, or the term, just which students of his 
classes deserve promotion, and which do not? This 
knowledge is acquired by quizzing before or after 
lectures; by recitations ; by brief examinations held 
throughout the year; and by a general knowledge of 
the student necessarily acquired by daily contact in 
the class room. And these brief examinations 
should never be announced in advance, and should 
occur at quite frequent and irregular intervals. No 
opportunities should be given a student to prepare for 
any examination, further than the conscientious prep- 
aration of the advance and review lessons of the day 
may be said to be a preparation. Thus are the evils 
of a system of cramming at once and effectually ob- 
viated. The constant expectation of examinations, 
more or less extended, at irregular and unlooked-for 
intervals, would have an excellent effect upon the at- 
tention of students in their daily lectures and recita- 
tions; and also upon their attendance, where the 
vicious practice of voluntary attendance is intro- 
duced. I would then offer as a premium for faithful 
and earnest work during the year, exemption from 
all final examinations upon those subjects in which 
the student reached, in his regular record, a certain 
established percentage of excellence. What this per- 
centage should be would depend upon the nature of 
the subject, and the manner in which the instruction 
had been given. And this “ regular record ” should 
be secured, not by a slavish system of marking every 
recitation, which is almost sure to take the best of the 
life out of the teaching, but it should be the result of 
frequent quizzing and the brief written examinations 
already referred to; with such occasional daily mark- 
ing as may be deemed desirable. Students should 
always feel that they may be marked upon a specific 
recitation, at any time. No competent teacher will 
fail to see that a far more reliable result can be se- 
cured in this way than by any minute system of 
marking all of the daily written or oral work. Teach- 
ers thus freed from the fetters of the daily mathemat- 


ical marking, and largely freed from the final exam- 
inations, would be at liberty to teach their subjects, in 
a large and liberal way; and would, themselves, 
make much more rapid development as instructors, 
and lay foundations of study and wide research that 
would prepare their students to become the profound 
scholars and thinkers of the next generation. 











SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 14. 
FourtTH MonTHsH 21, 1889. 
THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—‘‘Love worketh no ill to his neighbor: love 
therefore is the fulfillment of the law.’’—Rom. 13 : 10. 


READ Mark 12: 28-34. 

Jesus, at the close of each day, appears to have left 
Jerusalem and returned to Bethany, where he found 
loving welcome in the home of the two sisters Mary 
and Martha. Going back in the morning he con- 
tinued his instructions to the multitudes who thronged 
to hear him. These discourses were delivered in the 
courts of the Temple that surrounded the central 
building, the most holy place, into which only the 
chosen ones of the priestly order, and from the tribe 
of Levi, were permitted to enter. 

On this occasion both Pharisees and Sadducees 
had been asking many questions, trying to find from 
Jesus’ own word some cause of accusation, but with- 
out success. The Sadducees who rejected the doc- 
trine of a resurrection, had been silenced by the wis- 
dom of his answers, and now one of the scribes 
queried with him about the commandments. 

Jesus answered. The manner of the scribe and the 
interest he seems to have taken in the explanations 
Jesus had already given, gave evidence of a desire, 
on his part, to hear further, to which Jesus was will- 
ing to yield. 

The Lord our God. The Lord isone. This wasin 
accordance with all that Jesus had taught. The 
unity or oneness of God was the cardinal truth of the 
Hebrew faith, and in nothing was the Beloved Son 
more clear and explicit than in declaring this truth. 
He never claimed for his own union with God any 
other than a spiritual union, such in kind, but not in 
degree, as is shared with every true and faithful child 
of the Most High. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor. The duty of loving 
obedience to the Lord, who is one God,—the Being 
through whose bounty we receive every earthly good, 
and every faculty and endowment of mind and soul, 
—will, if faithfully performed, lead us to be kind and 
considerate of one another as sharers of his bounty. 
“ He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
cannot love God whom he hath not seen.” (1 John 
4: 20.) 





We should always remember that the first great 
commandment is to love the Lord with all the heart, 
soul, mind, and strength. We must not love him 
equally with other things, but above all and beyond 
all. To love with all the heart is to rejoice in loving, 
not to give an unwilling devotion, if such a thing 
could be. With all the soul is with every particle of 
one’s spiritual being, reserving nothing for self. With 
all the mind is with our best thoughts to think for 
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him—that is, set our minds to work to think for the 
cause of good in all possible ways. And to love him 
with all our strength is to love him in our actions, 
not only in our thoughts and feelings ; love him out- 
wardly as well as inwardly, and as earnestly as our 
natures will allow. 

Like unto the first, but not quite equal to it, since 
the first, if fully obeyed, includes the second, is 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” “ But we 
cannot love everybody,” as a young girl once said to 
the writer, in First-day school. Nor can we, at first. 
But we can try to love God and our companions, and 
put away from us all thoughts and feelings that would 
lead us in the other direction. God is truly lovable, 
in every sense, and the better we come to know him 
the more we feel it so; people do not always seem 
worth liking, but there must be something lovable 
in everyone, which we can find if we will, for God 
loves us all, and what God loves cannot be all evil. 

These two commandments cannot be separated ; 
for how can any one love God whom he hath not 
seen, if he love not his neighbor whom he hath seen? 

In the chapter from which to-day’s reading is 
taken is shown how the different sects of the Jews,— 
the Pharisees, Sadducees, etc.,— were trying to catch 
Jesus by asking him questions. They were trying to 
find some fault in him so they might deliver him up 
to the rulers. But mark the power that was given 
him to answer them, and then to propound a ques- 
tion that none of them could answer. 


——_——_———— 


SS 


MAKING A VINEYABD. : 


Tuere is much interest attached to this subject, 
the vineyard being so frequently used in the Scrip- 
ture to illustrate the care of our Heavenly Father 
over his human children, and their want of faithful- 
ness to him. 

The process of preparing the ground and planting 
the vines, with the care necessary to the perfection 
and preservation of the fruit, is very interestingly 
stated in a recent number of the Sunday School Times, 
from the pen of H. B. Tristram,a dignitary of the 
English Church. 

He writes: The parable of the vineyard let out to 
husbandmen is fall of minute touches beautifully il- 
lustrative of the agricultural methods and customs of 
the East,—methods and customs which remain un- 
changed to this day. Four operations are spoken of 
in the formation of a vineyard,—planting, hedging it, 
making a wine-press, and building a tower. Care and 
labor are bestowed on planting, such as are ex- 
pended on no othercrop. The vine is not cultivated 
on rich plains, or in the lowlands, but invariably on 
the hillsides, and generally with a southern aspect. 
The vine loves rocks and stones, and in the rich soil 
mingled with these it extends its roots for moisture 
to a great depth and an immense distance. Conse- 
quently the land must be thoroughly cleaned, all 
brushwood and other roots carefully extirpated ; for 
the vine brooks no competitor in the soil. Another 
part of this preparatory operation is mentioned by 
Isaiah in the parallel parable (Isa. 5): He “ gathered 
out the stones thereof.” The hillsides are always 
thickly strewn with loose stones, which in that cli- 
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mate are of the greatest use in preserving the moist- 
ure from evaporation under the sun’s rays. But the 
larger stones in every vineyard are always gathered 
and heaped in long ridges at regular intervals, so as 
to give at a distance the appearance of long, parallel 
stone walls, which have crumbled through neglect. 
When the vineyards have perished, and the land has 
lain desolate for centuries, these ridges remain, at- 
testing its ancient fertility. Nowhere is this more 
striking than in the deserted south country near Ka- 
desh Barnea,so well-known to our Editor, and in the 
hills of Moab, in which the vine has long ceased to 
exist. The use of these ridges, over which the boughs 
are trailed, is to keep the bunches of grapes from the 
damp ground whilst ripening, and to aid the ripen- 
ing process by the reflected heat from the stones. 
He “set a hedge about it.” With the exception of 
the gardens close to the villages, the vineyards are 
the only enclosed plots, the corn-fields and olive- 
yards being always open, and the former only pro- 
tected from trespass by the vigilance of the shep- 
herds and herdsmen. The sheep and cattle are 
never left alone, or out in the fields,.as with us, but 
from morning to night are under the watchful eye 
of the shepherd, as they roam on the hillsides for 
pasturage. “ Digged the winefat,” or, rather, as Isa- 
iah expresses it, “ hewed ;” for the winefat, or wine- 
press, was always in the vineyard itself, as the ripe 
grapes would not, without loss, bear carriage to any 
distance. I remember, in one day’s exploration on 
Mount Carmel, discovering eleven of these wine- 
presses. A flat or gently sloping rock is selected. At 
the upper end, a trough is cut about three feet deep, 
and four and a half by three anda half feet 
in length and breadth. Just below this is hewn 
out a shallower trough, connected with the upper 
one by two or three small holes bored through the 
rock close to the bottom of the upper vat, so that 
when the grapes were pressed in it, the juice 
streamed into the lower vat. The last operation is 
the building a tower. This was not done invariably. 
In many of the smaller vineyards, and especially 
when near the village, the owner was content with 
“a booth that the keeper maketh,”—asort of wicker- 
work erection of boughs, with an upper story, where 
the keeper could sit and guard the ripening crops 
from intruders, whether human or other, and especi 

ally from the jackals at night, “the little foxes, that 
spoil the vines.” This erection only lasted for the 
season, and perished in winter. But in many cases 
we still find the ruins of the solidly built tower, 
which commanded a view of the whole enclosure, 
and was probably the permanent residence of the 
keeper through the summer and autumn. 

We note, lastly, the mode of payment of rent. 
“At the season,” the owner sends to receive of the 
fruit of the vineyard. To this day, rent in the East 
is paid in kind. The proportion varies, but it is a 
proportion agreed upon beforehand. It is more in 
the case of vineyards than in that of corn, because 
the expenditure of capital is greater and of labor less 
than in the latter. The first charge is the govern- 
ment tax, legally one-tenth, but often much more. 
Then to the proprietor generally one-half, but often 
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more for vineyards and olive-yards, and less for 
flocks and herds. 


DUTIES OF FRIENDS AS CITIZENS. 
Havine been asked by a member of the Committee 
on Conference to prepare something to read before 
this body to-day, I accepted; and the question now 
claiming the earnest attention of all thinking people 
of our State has led me to a few thoughts upon the 
Duties of Friends as Citizens. 

The history and teachings of Friends certainly 
lead us to a clear conception of the duties of citizen- 
ship and impel us to a conscientious performance of 
those duties. George Fox argued against unjust 
laws and illegal judicial decisions, with a clearness 
and courage perhaps surpassed by none. He lived 
in an age, however, in which he could have no voice 
in the making of laws; but Penn, in founding his 
colony for the oppressed among all peoples, gave to 
the citizens the law-making power; and to every 
man, and woman too, who believed in one Almighty 
God and paid a certain annual tax, he gave the 
right to vote. The very constitution of our Society 
and the manner of conducting our meetings, shows 
that we believe in a government by the people, and 
in the expression of individual opinion and convic- 
tion upon all important questions. 

Yet, notwithstanding the teachings of history and 
the example of our Society, many Friends have, from 
time to time, refrained for various reasons, from vot- 
ing and performing other duties of citizenship. Is 
this right? I think not. I think it is a mistake 
both morally and religiously. Al] will admit that we 
cannot live without municipal law, Laws must be 
made, interpreted, and enforced ; and so there must 
be law makers, judges, and executive officers; and 
these legislators, judges, and other officers, and the 
work done by them will be good, bad, or indifferent 
according to the characters of the people who elect 
them and the principles embodied in the ballots 
cast. If, then, Friends and other good people refrain 
from participating in the affairs of government, they 
are neglecting a plain and imperative duty and leav- 
ing it in the hands of a class less fitted for it either 
in point of intelligence or honesty. Does not the 
material prosperity, the physical condition, the moral 
standing, and the religious and spiritual welfare of a 
people depend very largely on the character of their 
government? Are not voters responsible for the char- 
acter of that government? By what possible argument 
can it beshown that they have no responsibility in this 
respect? If then the neighbor whom I am to love as 
myself is not only he whom I meet in daily inter- 
course, but also every citizen of this government 
however remote and however insignificant,for whom I 
am bound by that love to secure the best government 
possible, is not the duty of citizenship as much a re- 
ligious duty as any other, and should we not perform 
it in the same spirit? I can conceive, therefore, of 
no circumstances under which the conscientious 
Friend can excuse himself from voting. 

He is not bound religiously or morally to any can- 


1An Essay read at the Conference, after meeting, at 15th and 
Race Sts., Philadelphia, Third month 31, 1889, by Samuel B. Carr. 
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didate or to any party; but he is bound as a Chris- 
tian man and a dutiful citizen to promote the cause 
of truth and right, and to speak for and to vote for 
that which he conceives to be best for his State and 
nation, and each and every citizen thereof. If the 
candidates or the principles of any existing party are 
such as he cannot approve, then is there the greater 
necessity of his coming forward boldly in behalf of 
such principles and candidates as his conscience does 
approve. To do otherwise is to yield the victory 
without a struggle to that which he pronounces 
wrong. To-day we all talk of and deplore political 
corruption and misgovernment, and yet how many 
of us there are who have either actively aided to 
bring it about or have failed to rebuke it by an op- 
posing vote. It is time that all good people, Friends 
and others, should awaken to the fact that no act of 
life needs more earnest, prayerful ‘consideration than 
the act of voting. A wrong action or a failure to act 
when duty demands it, injures sometimes the indi- 
vidual, sometimes the family, sometimes the people 
with whom we are brought into business relations; 
but the failure to express at the ballot box and else- 
where our earnest convictions on principles of gov- 
ernment concerning the Commonwealth is an injury 
to the whole people. If we have no convictions upon 
any question demanding our suffrages, we should 
feel it our duty to study the question till we have; 
and then, we should act accordingly. If there can 
be an election without a principle involved which 
concerns the welfare of some human being, then may 
we be excused from voting; but I can think of noth- 
ing else which should clear us from condemnation for 
thus neglecting one of the highest Christian duties. 
I am not urging Friends to go into the turmoil and 
excitement of politics ; I would have them keep out 
of them ; but I would have them prayerfully consider 
their duties to the State, and manfully do them just 
as faithfully!as they perform their duties to the meet- 
ing or to their families; for back of the home and 
back of the meeting stands the State as the guar- 
dian of both, 

And now I want to add a few words in reference 
to the election to be held in Sixth month next. This 
is neither the time nor the place to speak upon the 
financial phase of that question. And there should 
be no need to speak of that anywhere or at any time 
to Friends or other Christian people. The man whose 
first question, concerning any measure proposed for 
the good of himself and his fellows, is, “ How will it af- 
fect my pocketbook?” certainly is not a very 
strong pillar of the Church. His so-called religion 
is a marketable commodity, and he will, perhaps un- 
wittingly, sell himself to the highest bidder. For us, 
therefore, the only question is, whether the saloon, 
the brewery, and the distillery are good or evil; 
whether they are a benefit or an injury to our peo- 
ple. In the coming election there are no parties, no 
politics, no candidates. There is properly, for good 
people, no question of policy or finance; but the sim- 
ple question of right or wrong. To vote against the 
Amendment is to vote in aid of misery, of wretched- 
ness, of crime; not to vote at all is to shirk a relig- 
ious and moral duty, to sin by omission, to throw 
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your influence for the saloon and against the school, | will evince a flexibility in the minor matters that will 


the home, and the Church ; to vote for the Amend- 
ment is to vote for the removal of temptation, to vote 
for the salvation of the young, to vote for the cause 
of suffering womanhood and defrauded childhood. It 
is to vote as religion dictates, and as conscience ap- 
proves; and, for this reason, that it is the cause of 
religion, as much so I believe as any subject that has 
ever been spoken of in this house, I have dared to 
bring it before you to-day. Let us all pray that God 
may give us wisdom to know the right,and courage 
to do it to the full extent of our ability without fear 
or faltering. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 13, 1889. 


HARMONY IN WORK. 


Ir is a rare thing for a person to be born into a con- 
dition or frame of mind that is not disturbed by 
the conflicting opinions and actions of those with 
whom he comes in contact in the daily routine 
of life, socially or in regularly organized work. 
We are so constituted that if possessed of any 
strength of character, the power to werk, or to 
mingle together in perfect harmony, free from the 
personal feeling of self-assertion, is one of the 
attainments that is to be reached only through 
“watchfulness, prayer, and constant strivings 
against the corruptions of the heart and influence of 
circumstances.” 

In the varied intercourse of life, especially in that 
which brings us together in works for public or pri- 
vate good, there will arise variety of opinion amount- 
ing to what seems, and often is, opposition to ideas 
and methods of work that leads to discord and re- 
veals weaknesses of character that are indeed try- 
ing; and it has been well said that the “ power to see 
the good in the purposes and opinions of opponents, 
isa gift of grace that belongs only to the highest 
characters.” When a number of individuals are 
gathered together and united in some worthy object 
for which all desire to labor, there is at once re- 
vealed the distinctive characteristics of each worker ; 
either by the plans suggested, the spirit manifested 
in the carrying out of these, or in some way is re- 
vealed the hidden strength or weakness of every 
one. The small minds will insist on certain points 
of their own, or those of some one to whom they 
yield the supremacy of stronger thought, but the 
larger minded and more wisely developed characters 


inquire into the needs, the ways, and the means of 
carrying forward the work, bending his personality 


to meet that which will result in the common good 
of all concerned. 


Too often the frictions that arise in homes and in 
societies are the result of a too determined self-will, 
which provokes opposition and destroys harmony, 
when a frank acknowledgment of the equal right of all 
concerned to have a judgment, would lead to blessed 
results, to say nothing of the higher attainments to 
which the great apostle commends us, and towards 
which we should all strive, “ to be tenderly affection- 
ed one to another ; in honor preferring one another.” 

Many are the ways to preserve peaceful relations 
in our work,and prominent amongst these are the 
cultivation of faith in each others’ integrity, and the 
constant suppression of any suspicion of evil, keep- 
ing in fall view always the prize at the end of the 
race to be run, rather than harping on the good or 
bad condition of the many roads leading thereto. In 
the strong words of another: “ Broad, comprehen- 
sive minds, working intelligently, see the good in all, 
and seek to bring out and use that good. Small 
minds, working for personal glory or position, doubt 
the motives that move opponents, antagonize the 
good that is laid at their service, and the whole 
world suffers a loss through them.” 


Tue articles contributed to our columns by Cora 
A. Benneson are concluded with this issue. From 
numerous expressions by readers, we infer that they 
have been of general interest. 


Tue friends of the Indian work, especially those 
concerned in the organization called the Indian 
Rights Association, have very earnestly urged upon 
President Harrison the retention in office of the 
present Commissioner of Indian Affairs, John H. 
Oberly. He was appointed a few months ago, and 
has made a very satisfactory officer. A letter sent to 
the President from this city and signed by a large 
number of persons interested in Indian work, says 
that he “ favors the abolition of the spoils system in 
the Indian service, and the intreduction of the 
merit system in its place, whereby men of character 
and ability may be appointed to places of trust 
among the Indians, irrespective of party affiliation, 
and be retained in service as long as they remain 
competent and faithful. Mr. Oberly’s course, so far, 
has, in our judgment, proved the sincerity of his pro- 
fessions.” 





Aut skill ought to be exerted for universal good, 
every man has owed much to others, and ought to re- 
pay the kindness he has received.—S. Johnson. 
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DEATHS. 


BIDDLE.—Fourth month 2d, 1889, at her late resi- 
dence with her son-in-law, Howard F. Conrow, German- 
town, Philadelphia, Charlotte H., widow of Israel Biddle, 
in her 59th year; a member of Upper Springfield, N. J., 
Monthly Meeting. Interment at Mansfield, N. J. 

EVANS.—At her residence, Mount Auburn, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on Third month, 24th, 1889, Mary Evans, widow of 
the late Jason Evans, in the 74th year of her age ; a mem- 
ber of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

GAUNT.—At Mullica Hill, N. J., Fourth month 5th, 
1889, Samuel Gaunt,in his 72d yer; an elder of Piles- 
grove Monthly Meeting. 

IDDINGS.—Third-day, Fourth month 2d, 1889, in New 
York, George W., son of the late James and Frances H. 
Iddings, and grandson of the late James Martin, of Phila- 
delphia. 

LLOYD.—At his home, Darby, Pa., Eleventh month 
30th, 1888, Charles Lloyd, in his 78th year. 

MANKIN.—At Woodbury, N. J., Third month 30th, 
1889, Beulah Mankin, in her 84th year. 

MUNDAY.—At Downey, Iowa, Third month 11th, 1889, 
Mary Emily Munday, wife of Samuel Munday, and daugh- 
ter of Thomas E. and Ann Hogue, in her 38th year. She 
left a family of six children, the youngest an infant a few 
days old, the eldest a daughter 17 years. Her parents and 
husband survive her, and feel that her loss is beyond 
measure. She realized that she was soon to leave them, 
and called them all to her bedside, while she was yet able 
to speak to them. Took her infant in her arms, and ex- 
pressed her concern for its future care. She calmly left 
instructions for her family, and bade them an individual 
farewell with a loving embrace. She was a kind, patient 
mother and wife, and loving daughter. She was much in- 
terested in their meeting and First-day school. Beloved 
by all who knew her— : 

“ The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell on us like the dew.” 

WALKER.—On Seventh-day, Third month 30th, 1889, 
in Philadelphia, Miriam K., daughter of Fannie and the 
late Wm. P. Walker, and grandchild of Havard Walker, 
of Chester Valley, aged 17 years. Interment at Valley 
Meeting grounds. 

WOOLMAN.—Third month 30th, 1889, Martha B., wife 
of Daniel L. Woolman, of Vincenttown, N. J., in her 42d 
year. 


Mary Mallin departed this life Third month 18th, 
1889, in the 80th year of her age. 

In a life that was so full of silent ministry to those 
who were permitted to be companions of this dear friend, 
and to those to whom she was not known personally, 
there is much to instruct. Nine years ago, from a 
very active life she became a confirmed invalid, her left 
side being entirely paralyzed. It seemed a cross almost 
greater than she could carry, but with patient persever- 
ance she soon mastered a way in which her right hand 
might still be employed. By placing a piece of oil cloth 
over her lap so that the needle would not catch her dress, 
she would pin her work thereto and thus manage to do 
various kinds of sewing, though often discouraged, espe- 
cially in threading the needle. But she mastered the 
many difficulties and during the nine years of her inva- 
lidism made over twenty-five bed quilts in addition to 
much other sewing. 

She wrote frequent letters to distant relatives, always 
with the feeling it was only a “ poor scribble,’’ but to the 


reeeivers they were very valuable. Truly can it be said 
of her she dwelt in the valley of humility, but ever did 
her sweet spirit minister strength unto all who came to 
mingle with her. She was fond of reading, and being 
somewhat isolated, found great comfort in her books. 

The last two months of her life she suffered much and 
her earnest appeal was, “ Oh, come Lord, loose these chains 
and let me go.” And as we watched beside her, we could 
not doubt her realization of a ‘‘new heaven and a new 
earth.” M. H. F. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
ISAAC WILSON AT SARATOGA. 


Isaac Wison, of Canada, paid a visit in gospel love 
to Friends of Saratoga, and the call went forth to all 
those that were weary to come to the fountain of 
God’s love that is ever flowing toward his children. 
On Second-day, 25th of Third month, by appoint- 
ment, Friends and others gathered at Friends’ meet- 
ing-house in considerable numbers; and the greeting 
at the close of the meeting testified of his work. 
By invitation of members of the Methodist Church 
he held a meeting at their house in the evening, the 
congregation joining in the services, to the spiritual 
satisfaction of all. Also, on Third-day evening, by 
invitation of the Baptists, he held a meeting in their 
house, five miles distant. The following, in part, are 
among the many messages he had to leave with us: 
Man is a spirit whether enveloped in the mortal or 
disrobed. It is essential that we give some thought 
toouradvancement. Some think when we enter upon 
a spiritual life it is time enough to begin to consider 
it, “but all our to-days blend with to-morrows,” con- 
sequently this life should blend with the life to 
come. In order to grow in spirit we must first di- 
vest ourselves of selfishness. I do not mean that we 
are to release our hold on material things. In order 
for the higher growth of the spirit we must first 
conquer those grosser things that belong to the pbysi- 
cal bodies ; overcome anger, avarice, ill-will, and all 
enmity and resentment for our fellow beings ; devote 
a portion of the time to spiritual improvement. In 
doing this we shall be better prepared to enter the 
future. He spoke upon the work and worship of 
Jesus Christ. In the course of his discourse he 
urged upon all the necessity of divesting themselves 
of the conditions which have been thrown upon them 
by the power of other creeds, and examining the 
work of Jesus analyze his worship in the light 
of their clearest individual illumination. O! our Fath- 
er, God, we thank thee for these sublime revelations 
through thy inspired messengers ; and lo! these reve- 
lations are here and he who runs may not only read, 
but understand them. Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor bath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive of the things that God hath prepared for 
those who love him. Partie 8. DoRLAND. 
Dean’s Corner, N. Y. 
And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loose, may rest, 
Where we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we shall say, ‘‘ God knew the best!” 
—May Riley Smith. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
SIGNING REMONSTRANCES AGAINST TAVERN 

LICENSES. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
In the Book of Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, the fourth Query asks, if Friends “ are clear 
of signing applications for licenses to sell the same.” 
And what a growth in the Truth it would be if all 
the yearly meetings could inquire into the condition 
of their members in this respect. But the question 
has come before me, whether those Friends who re- 
fuse to sign remonstrances against licenses are not as 
guilty as though they had signed the applications. 
When an evil exists, and no cry is made against it, 
are we clear of that evil? It is often said that 
“ silence gives consent,” and surely, if we do not use 
an effort to put a stop to wickedness, our silence will 
never do it. 

The people of Pennsylvania are at this time very 
much interested in a Prohibitory Amendment to the 
State Constitution; but I do not intend this commun- 
ication for the Friends of Pennsylvania only, but for 
Friends every where—wherever the sad and blighting 
effects of the intoxicating cup is seen. I do not like 
to take up the columns of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL with anything that does not concern all 
Friends. For, when a communication is of a local 
character, other Friends are deprived of something 
that might be to them as “ good tidings.” 

Let me query of you, dear Friends, Are you clear 
of signing applications for licenses to sell intoxicants ? 
Are you advancing the cause of Truth by signing re- 
monstrances against the sale of the same? 

Gzo. J. WEpsTEr. 


TIRED MOTHERS. 


A LITTLE elbow leans upon your knee, 

Your tired knee that has so much to bear; 
A child’s dear eyes are looking lovingly 

From underneath a thatch of tangled hair. 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 

Of warm, moist fingers, folding yours so tight ; 
You do not prize this blessing overmuch, 

You are almost too tired to pray to-night. 


But it is blessedness! A year ago 
I did not see it as I do to-day ; 
We are so dull and thankless—and too slow 
To catch the sunshine till it slips away, 
And now it seems surpassing strange to me, 
That, while I wore the badge of motherhood, 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 
The little child that brought me only good. 


And if, some night when you sit down to rest, 
You miss this elbow from your tired knee— 
This restless, curling head from off your breast, 
This lisping tongue that chatters constantly ; 
If from your own the dimpled hands had slipped, 
And ne’er would nestle in your palm again ; 
If the white feet into their grave had tripped, 
I could not blame you for heartache then ! 


I wonder so that mothers ever fret, 
At little children clinging to their gown ; 
Or that the footprints, when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 





If I could find a little muddy boot, 
Or cap, or jacket, on my chamber floor; 
If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 
And hear its patter in my home once more ; 


If I could mend a broken cart to-day 
To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky— 
There is no woman in God’s world could say 
She was more blissfully content than I. 
But, ah! the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumpled by a shining head; 
My singing birdling from its nest is fown— 
The little boy I used to kiss is dead ! 


THE PIGEON AND THE OWL. 
THERE once was a Pigeon, as I have heard say, 
Who wished to be wise; 
She thought to herself : “I will go to the Owl, 
Perhaps he’ll advise ; 
And if all he tells me I carefully do 
I'll surely get wisdom.” Away then she flew. 


When little Miss Pigeon arrived at the barn 
She found the Owl there. 

Most humbly she cooed out her wish; but the Owl 
Did nothing but stare. 


** Well, well! ” thought Miss Pigeon, “ of course I 


can wait; 
I won’t interrupt him; his wisdom is great.” 
She waited and waited. At last the Owl blinked, 
And deigned a remark: 


“You'll never be wise, foolish Pigeon, unless 


You stay in the dark, 
And stretch your small eyes, and fly out in the 
night, 
And cry ‘ Hoo-hoo-hoo!’ with all of your might.” 
So little Miss Pigeon to practise began ; 
But all she could do 
Her eyes would not stretch, and her voice would 
not change 
Its soft, gentle coo; 
And she caught a sad cold from the right’s damp 
and chill, 
And, lacking the sunshine besides, she fell ill. 


Then little Miss Pigeon gave up being wise : 
“ For, plainly,’’ said she, 


“ Though owls are the wisest of birds, theirs is not 


The wisdom for me; 
So I’ll be the very best Pigeon [ can.” 
And what do you think? She grew wise on that 
plan! 
--Emilie Poulsson, in Wide Awake. 


APRIL. 


WHEN the warm sun, that brings 
Seed-time and harvest, has returned again, 
’Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 
The first flower of the plain. 


I love the season well, 
When forest glades are teeming with bright 
forms, 
Or dark and many-folded clouds foretell 
The coming-in of storms. 


From the earth’s loosened mould 
The sapling draws its sustenance, and thrives; 
Though stricken to the heart with winter’s 
cold, 
The drooping tree revives. 
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The softly-warbled song 
Comes through the pleasant woods, and colored 
wings 
Are glancing in the golden sun, along 
The forests openings. 


And when bright sunset fills 
The silver woods with light, the green slope 
throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hills. 
And wide the upland glows. 


And when the day is gone, 
In the blue lake, the sky, o’erreaching far, 
Is hollowed out, and the moon dips her horn, 
And twinkles many a star. 


Inverted in the tide 
Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shadows 
throw, 
And the fair trees look over, side by side, 
And see themselves below. 


Sweet April, many a thought 

Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed; 

Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought, 
Life’s golden fruit is shed. 


Joun Bricut had in his veins the blood of several 
generations of Non-conformists and Friends. The 
Brights were plain English people, who lived first in 
Wiltshire and afterwards in Coventry. They were 
peaceable, industrious tradespeople, connected with 
the Society of Friends and instinctively resisting the 
payment of Church rates. He was born at Green- 
bank, Rochdale, on November 16, 1811. His father 
had worked for years as a weaver for 6 shillings a 
week, but, being sober and industrious was slowly 
making his way in the world. His mother was a 
tradesman’s daughter and a woman of strong charac- 
ter, exercising great influence over her eleven chil- 
dren. Two years before John Bright was born, the 
father borrowed money from friends in Manchester, 
had taken an old mill and laid the foundation for the 
family fortune. The children had only a bare edu- 
cation. The boys were taken into the mill at fifteen 
and taught their father’s business. They learned 
neither Latin nor Greek. Ata school conducted by 
a Friend in Greenbank, and subsequently at larger 
schools in Townhead and in Yorkshire, John Bright 
was taught the elements of a plain English educa- 
tion. Later in life he confessed that it might have 
been wiser if his father had kept him longer at 
school, but at the time he found confinement irk- 
some and was glad when he was allowed to go into 
his father’s mill. 

His first speech in public was heard in 1831, when 
he moved a vote of thanks to a popular lecturer who 
had been delivering a course in Rochdale on Eastern 
travel. Not long afterwards he made a speech on 
temperance which impressed the audience as both 
vigorous and brilliant. These earliest speeches were 
committed to memory, a practice which he speedily 
abandoned, as clumsy and debilitating. As time 
went on and he became interested in questions of 
the day, he formed the habit of holding rehearsals 


in his father ’s mill before an audience of one, an in- 
telligent workman, who was not sparing in criticism. 
But these juvenile efforts were of slight importance. 

In the agitation against the Corn Law, Richard 
Cobden was the organizer and logician, and John 
Bright the orator. From 1841 to 1846 was the period 
of greatest activity, and the two labored side by side 
on the platform and in Parliament. His career 
in Parliament opened in 1843 when he succeeded in 
carrying by storm the Conservative stronghold of 
Durham, in the interest of the Anti-Corn Law agita- 
tors. In 1847 he was returned for Manchester with- 
out opposition and was reélected in 1852; butin 1857 
he was defeated in consequence of his opposition to 
the Crimean war and to Lord Palmerston’s policy in 
China. Birmingham gladly accepted him as its rep- 
resentative at a by-election in the autumn of the 
same year. The tie then formed could be broken by 
death alone. In 1882 his quarter-century of active 
political service was rounded out by a series of im- 
pressive demonstratons occupying the greater part 
of the week. 

After his first speech in the House of Commons, 
his reputation rapidly improved and by the time Sir 
Robert Peel succeeded in carrying the abolition of 
the Corn Laws, he was considered one of the most 
eloquent debaters. Throughout the agitation he had 
boldly charged the land-owning class with deliberate 
selfishness in thwarting the wishes of the working 
classes. His frequent appearances on the platform 
before audiences of working people gave him the 
best practice he could have had in public speaking. 
He did not acquire Parliamentary mannerisms ; he 
continued to speak plainly and to avoid rhetorical 
artifices and theatrical gestures ; and his oratory re- 
tained that directness of purpose, simplicity of man- 
ner, and lucidity of thought which characterized it 
to the end. After the dissolution of the Anti-Corn 
Law League he ceased to be regarded as an agitator, 
and was acknowledged to be a leader with a great 
popular constituency behind him. His views of pub- 
lic questions broadened year by year; he began to 
advocate the lowering of the suffrage and the dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church; and he became a 
moral force behind Mr. Gladstone in advancing Lib- 
eral measures of a progressive nature. 

His defeat at Manchester in 1857 was the result of 
the manliest and most courageous act of his life. He 
had opposed the policy of the Government which 
led to the Crimean war, and had only succeeded in 
rendering himself vefy unpopular. His speeches at 
this time were among the noblest of his life. A more 
impressive passage than this it would be difficult to 
find in the memorials of modern eloquence : 


“T do not suppose that your troops are to be 
beaten in actual conflict with the foe, or that they 
will be driven into the sea; but I am certain that 
many homes in England in which there now exists 
a fond hope that the distant one may return—many 
such homes may be rendered desolate when the next 
mail shall arrive. The Angel of Death has been 
abroad throughout the land; you may almust hear 
the beating of his wings. There is no one, as when 
the first-born was slain of old, to sprinkle with blood 
the lintel and the two sideposis of our doors that he 
may spare and pass on ; be takes his victims from the 
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castle of the noble, the mansion of the wealthy, and 
the cottage of the poor and lowly, and it is on behalf 
of all these classes that I make this solemn appeal.” 

Lord Palmerston’s flippantand contemptuous re- 
ply to Mr. Bright’s impassioned appeals drew forth 
from Lord Macaulay a rebuke in private correspond- 
ence. But the war feeling in England was go strong 
that the orator was silenced. His health was greatly 
impaired and for two years he was compelled to 
withdraw from public life and to visit the Riviera, 
Algiers, and Italy. Undeterred by the opposition 
which he had excited by his course during the Cri- 
mea, he courageously espoused the cause of the 
North and of the slave in the American civil conflict 
at a time when the sympathies of the Government 
and of the upper and commercial classes were en- 
listed on the side of the Southern Confederacy. Pro- 
found as was his detestation of war, his abhorrence 
of slavery led him to pronounce the cause of the 
North a righteous one. His speeches in favor of the 
North at once appealed to the conscience of the great 
mass of the English people. One splendid passage 
Americans love to recall : 

“The leaders of this revolt propose this mon- 
strous thing—that over a territory forty times as 
large as England, the blight and curse of lovers shall 
be forever perpetuated. I cannot believe, for m 
part, that such a fate will befall that fair lanc 
stricken though it now is with the ravages of war. I 
cannot believe that civilization in its journey with 
the sun will sink into endless night in order to gratify 
the ambition of the leaders of this revolt, who seek to 


‘ Wade through slaughter to a throne 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind,’ 


I have another and a far brighter vision before my 
aze. It may be but a vision, but I will cherish it. 
see one vast confederation stretching from the 
frozen North in unbroken line to the glowing South, 
and from the wild billow of the Atlantic to the 
calmer waters of the Pacific main—and I see one 
people, and one language, and one law, and one faith, 
and all over that wide continent the home of free- 
dom and a refuge for the oppressed of every race 
and of every clime.” 


John Bright became a member of the Reform 
Ministry formed by W. E. Gladstone in 1868. His 
place was President of the Board of Trade; he had 
declined to take the India Office, because he did not 
sympathize with the manner in which the English 
Government was carried on in India. This Admin- 
istration ended in 1874. Again, in 1880, he became a 
member of the Government, as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster,—a nominal place which made 
him a member of the Cabinet. He resigned, in 1882, 
on account of the bombardment of Alexandria, and 
the War in Egypt, (details of which were given in 
last week’s INTELLIGENCE AND JoURNAL). He con- 
sidered the use of force indefensible on moral 
grounds. “For forty years,” he said, “I have told 
my countrymen that morals were the true basis of 
politics. I have denounced war, and I should have 
been false to my principles had I become a party to 
a war which was begun without necessity.” He was 
well-satisfied to retire. His voice was already break- 
ing under the weight of advancing years. Besides, 
he was weary of public life,and yearned for peace 
and quiet. ‘“One’s age,” he once said, “should be 
tranquil, as one’s childhood should be playful; hard 


work at either extremity of existence seems to be 
out of place.” During the closing years of his life he 
antagonized W. E. Gladstone’s Home-Rule policy, 
and became one of the staunchest supporters of Lord 
Hartington and the Unionist policy. (His brother, 
Jacob Bright, and his son, W. Leatham Bright, took 
the Gladstonian, Home Rule side.) 


“Tt is doubtful,” says Justin McCarthy, “whether 
English public life ever produced a man who pos- 
sessed more of the qualifications of a great orator 
than Mr. Bright. He had a commanding presence, a 
massive figure, a large head, a handsome and expres- 
sive face. His voice was powerful, resonant, clear, 
with a peculiar vibration in it which lent unspeak- 
able effect to a passage of pathos or of scorn. His 
style of speaking was pure to austerity; it was 
stripped of all superfluous ornament. It never - 
gushed or foamed. It never allowed itself to be 
mastered by passion. The first peculiarity that 
struck the listener was its superb self-restraint. He 
never, under the pressure of whatever emotion, 
shouted or stormed. The fire of his eloquence was a 
white heat, intense, consuming, but never sparkling 
or sputtering.” He was heard at his best when his 
imagination illumined with a poetic glow the pro- 
found thoughts to which he was giving utterance, 
This is an excellent example of his greatest style in 
oratory : 


“ Suppose I stood at the foot of Vesuvius or Etna, 
and, seeing a hamlet or homestead planted on its 
slope, I said to the dwellers in that hamlet or in that 
homestead ‘You see that vapor which ascends from 
the summit of the mountain; that vapor may be- 
come a dense black smoke that will obscure the sky. 
You see that trickling of lava from the crevices or 
fissures in the side of the mountain ; that trickling 
of lava may become a river of fire. You hear that 
muttering in the bowels of the mountain ; that mut- 
tering may become a bellowing thunder, the voice of 
a vivlent convulsion that may shake half a conti- 
nent. You know that at your feet is the grave of 
great cities for which there is no resurrection, as his- 
tory tells us that dynasties and aristocracies have 

away, and their name has been known no 
more forever.’ If I say this to the dwellers upon the 
slope of the mountain, and if there comes hereafter a 
catastrophe which makes the world to shudder, am I 
responsible for that catastrophe? I did not build 
the mountain or fill it with explosive materials. I 
merely warned the men that they were in danger. 
So now, it is not I who am stimulating men to the 
violent pursuit of their acknowledged constitutional 
rights. We are merely about our lawful business 
and you are the citizens of a country that calls itself 
free; yet you are citizens to whom is denied the 
greatest and first blessing of the Constitution under 
which you live.” 


John Bright in private life was a most genial and 
lovable man. His first wife was the daughter of 
Jonathan Priestman, of Newcastle upon-Tyne, who 
made his home life at “ One Ash,” Rochdale, a very 
happy one. His first marriage occurred in 1839, and 
his second marriage in 1849, when the daughter of 
William Leatham,a Wakefield banker, became his 
wife. He was a most tender and devoted father, his 
children numbering eight. His home was one of the 
least ostentatious, yet pleasantest in England. Amer- 
icans were always welcome there, Charles Sumner 
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having, perhaps, the freest entrance to it. He was 


an expert angler and was very fond of horses and 
dogs. His library was his favorite room. Surrounded 
there with his books and with a happy circle of chil- 
dren and grandchildren within call, he was one of 
the most contented men in England. 


THE “ BROOKS LAW” IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Tue question bas been more or less debated whether 
under what is known as the “ Brooks law,” which 
has been in operation in Pennsylvania for about a 
year, there has been a material diminution of the 
evils of intemperance. Joshua L. Baily, a well 
known citizen of Philadelphia, active in the temper- 
ance cause, has issued a small pamphlet on the ques- 
tion presenting very calmly an interesting review 
of the subject. We make from it the extracts below. 
He says: 

There is a wide-spread misapprehension in rela- 
tion to the character and purpose, as well as to the 
results, of the so-called “ Brooks High License Law of 
Pennsylvania.” 

This is a misnomer. The title of the act refer- 
red to is: “An act to restrain and regulate the sale of 
vinous and spirituous, malt or brewed liquors, or any 
admixture thereof.” The framers of the act, knowing 
that it would not be possible summarily to abolish 
the legal license system of the State, sought to en- 
graft upon that system such restraints as would re- 
duce to a minimum the evils of the drink traffic. 
Restraint, and not license, was the purpose, and li- 
cense only an unavoidable incident of the bill. 

Before the passage of this act the license power 
was vested in the Judges of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions in all the counties of the State excepting 
Allegheny and Philadelphia, and with authority to 
refuse or grant at their discretion. The fee was $50 
in each of the counties excepting Allegheny, where 
it was $300 for a full license and $100 for beer only. 

By the new law the discretionary power of the 
Judges was extended to all the counties alike, and 
the fee was fixed at $500 in cities of the first, second, 
and third classes (which comprised Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny), $300 in all other cities, 
$150 in boroughs, and $75 in townships. 

But the distinguishing characteristics of the new 
law were the restrictions, which were numerous and 
minute, not to say rigorous, and therein its vitality 
and effectiveness consist. 

The act required that the applicant for license 
should be “a citizen of the United States,” that he 
should be “of temperate habits and good moral 
character’—the sole and bona-fide proprietor of 
the saloon for which he sought a license, and hav- 
ing no interest directly or indirectly in any other. 
His petition should further state that the place to be 
licensed “ is necessary for the accommodation of the 
public,” and the act further provided that there 
should be annexed to the application a certificate 
signed by at least twelve reputable, qualified voters 
of the ward or township attesting to the truthfulness 
of the applicant’s statements. It was also made a 
condition that the applicant should give as bonds- 
men two reputable freeholders residing in the ward, 
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borough, or township where the saloon wasto be lo- 
cated, each owning real estate worth at least $2,000 
over and above all incumberances, and qualifying in 
that amount, and that no manufacturer of liquors 
could have any interest in a saloon or be a saloon- 
keeper’s bondsman. 

These were some of the vital characteristics that 
made the law effective. 

A very large proportion of those already holding 
licenses were neither native born nor naturalized, 
and a still larger number had at one time or another 
been convicted of crime, or were of such notoriously 
bad character that they knew it would be folly to ap- 
ply for a renewal of their licenses; and a very con- 
siderable proportion of the remainder were unable 
to procure the necessary bondsmen. 

Under the old law a brewer could be the virtual 
owner of any number of saloons. He had only to 
furnish the outfit, take a chattel mortgage, and bind 
his customer to purchase from him all his beer. One 
instance is reported of a brewer who was running no 
less than twenty-three saloons in this way. Of 
course the new law broke up all this. 

Conscious of their inability to meet the require- 
ments of the law, a great number of saluon-keepers 
in various parts of the State failed to put in their ap- 
plications for renewals of their licenses. There were 
more than 2,100 such cases in Philadelphia. 

Mark, it was not the price of the license that de- 
terred these from making application, although it is 
possible there may have been a few instances. Scores 
of brewers and distillers and wholesale dealers stood 
ready to pay the license fees and to be the bondsmen 
but for the prohibitions of the law. 

But those who decided to apply for licenses had 
to undergo a proving and sifting sull more severe at 
the hands of the Judges. One of the sections of the 
act provided that in addition to hearing the petition 
of the applicant for license the Court should also 
hear the petitions of remonstrants, and in all cases 
should refuse the licenses whenever in the opinion 
of the said Court (having due regard to the number 
and character of the petitioners for and against such 
application) such license was not necessary for the 
accommodation of the public and the entertain- 
ment of strangers and travelers, or that the applicant 
is nota fit person to whom such license should be 
granted. 

Under the wholesome discretion thus granted 
the Courts, many applications were refused in differ- 
ent parts of the State, and over 2,000 were refused in 
Philadelphia alone. Mark, not shut out by the so- 
called “ High License” (for the applicants had al- 
ready shown their readiness to pay the license fee) 
but rejected under the restrictions and prohibitions 
of the law as applied at the discretion of the Court, 

The whole number of licenses granted in Penn- 
sylvania in 1887 was 14,704, and in 1838, 7,728, show- 
ing a reduction of 6,976, or nearly one-half. [he re- 
duction was as follows: in Philadelphia, 4426; in 
Allegheny county, 1,660; in other counties, 890; to- 
tal, 6,976. 

The Brooks law took effect June 1, 1888. A 
great decrease in drunkennessand crime has been 
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looked for as a legitimate consequence of the great 
decrease in the number of saloons. What have 
been the results in other parts of the State is not 
known to the writer, but the following figures are 
clear as to the beneficial results in Philadelphia. 
The commitments to the Philadelphia County Pri- 
son from June 1, 1887, to March 1, 1888 (nine 
months), under the old law, were 21,603 ; from June 
1, 1888, to March 1, 1889 (nine months) under the 
Brooks law, 13,727, a decrease of 7,876. 

Commitments for intoxication during the same 
periods were: June 1, 1887, to March 1, 1888, 13,- 
398; June to March 1, 1889, 6,889; a decrease of 6,509. 

Commitments to the House of Correction were: 
June 1, 1887, to March 1, 1888, 4,570; June 1, 1888, 
to March 1, 1889, 3,885; a decrease of 785. 

The diminution in the arrests for drunkenness 
and consequent commitments to the House of Cor- 
rection and the County Prison, must be attributed, 
in large measure, to the strict enforcement of those 
provisions of the act which prohibit, under severe 
penalties, the opening of saloons on Sunday, and the 
sale to minors or persons visibly intoxicated. It is 
a source of sincere congratulation that Prohibition 
is enforced in Philadelphia on at least one day in 
seven—incontrovertible evidence that, to that extent 
at least, Prohibition does prohibit. 

That there has been a diminution in drunkenness 
or in the consumption of liquors at all in proportion 
to the great decrease in the number of saloons, no 
one will venture toclaim. Indeed, as to the diminu- 
tion in the consumption of liquors, there is an entire 
absence of any proof. There has been a great in- 
crease in the bottling business and the sale of liquors 
by brewers and dealers to private families, and par- 
ties holding licenses are generally doing a greatly in- 
creased business, many of them having doubled 
their sales, and others having increased them many 
fold. 

These are enjoying a monopoly, and there are 
few of them but would gladly pay an increased li- 
cense fee rather than have that monopoly infringed. 
Whatever efforts have been made to have the law 
repealed, or essentially modified, came not from this 
favored class, but mostly from those who have been 
shut out of the business and desire to regain the li- 
cense of which they have been deprived. 

What have been the net results it is quite too soon 
to determine, but it must be apparent that whatever 
good has so far resulted from the execution of the 
law is to be attributed to its restraining and prohibi- 
tory features as applied by our able, conscientious, and 
courageous Judges, and that there is no ground what- 
ever for the claim, which some have set up, that 
these good results have been reached through “ High 
License.” 

The conclusion seems very natural and easily ar- 
rived at, that if the prohibitory features of a license 
law can be made effective to reduce by more than 
one-half the number of saloons in the State, prohibi- 
tion without the license feature is the agency we 
should now invoke to close the remainder. 





THE CHESTNUT TREE. 

[Forest Leaves for April, a periodical published monthly 
in Philadelphia for the Pennsylvania Forestry Association 
contains a fine engraving of a mammoth chestnut tree at 
Northbrook, Chester county, with an interesting article 
descriptive of the chestnut, by Prof. J. T. Rothrock.] 

In all the world there are, so far as I know, but two 
well-marked species of chestnut trees. Such, at least, 
is the conclusion of Bentham and Hooker in their 
great work on the “Genera of Plants.” It is true, 
however, that in 1854 DeCandolle admits these two, 
but gives seven other varieties, and names four other 
species as doubtful. We should be adopting the 
latest view, and probably the most philosophical 
one, if we accept two as the number of species. 

Our native form would then be known as Casta- 
nea vulgaris, variety, American, among the botanists, 
The other form we recognize as the Chinquapin, or 
Castanea pumila. We might call it the dwarf 
chestnut. 

Taking our chestnut in its widest sense, the spe- 
cies is found in Central and Southern Europe and in 
the adjacent ports of Asia, including even China, as 
well as in North America from Southern Maine, 
south along the mountains into Alabama, and west 
to Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee. The varying 
forms which it assumes,over this wide area are 
known as geographical varieties, and are sometimes 
so unlike as to have been regarded as distinct spe- 
cies. Thus we popularly speak of the Spanish chest- 
nut and the Italian chestnut, but it appears, after all, 
that they belong to the same species as the one we 
find on our own hillsides. 

No tree then can vary much more in appearance 
than the common chestnut does. One might also 
infer that it would have to be so in order that the 
tree might adapt itself to climates so unlike, and to 
soil and situations as diverse as those upon which it 
grows even in this State. Thus it flourishes on our 
flat, alluvial lands, but is also found as a native 
high up among our mountains, where, with the rock 
oak, it makes up the bulk of the forest. 

Perhaps no tree responds more fairly to generous 
treatment than the chestnut. Contrast its smooth, 
rank, luxurious appearance as growing on fertile soil, 
with that which it presents among the rocks, where 
it is careworn, gnarled, and where its form tells us 
plainly as words could that life has been a struggle 
with it. 

In size, the possibilities of the chestnut tree ap- 
pear to be vast. Leave out of the question the cele- 
brated tree on the slopes of Mount Etna, which is 
said to have a diameter of 83 feet, and near which 
there are others that are more than 35 feet through, 
the known maximum diameter in this country has ex- 
ceeded 12 feet. Our illustration is of the specimen at 
Northbrook, Chester county, Pa., on the property of 
Mr. Abraham Marshall. At 3 feet above the ground 
it was 25 feet and 2 inches in girth when measured 
on Jan. Ist, 1889. Its appearance indicates that it is 
still in vigorous condition, and the quantity of last 
year’s empty burrs on the ground proved that it is 
abundantly fruitful. It has been repeatedly struck 
by lightning, but shows hardly a trace of the scars 
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received in the unequal contest. Southeastern 
Pennsylvania may be called a region of large chest- 
nut trees. At Horsham, Mr. Josiah W. Leeds meas- 
ured a stump which was nine feet across. There are 
several other individuals in Chester county almost 
as large as the one we have illustrated, and one in 
Delaware county which is even larger around. 
Chestnut trees from five to six feet in diameter are 
quite common. 

With all the range over which the chestnut tree 
spreads in Pennsylvania, from lowland to highland, 
it is singular how seldom it grows to a large size on 
limestone soil. Such at least has been my observa- 
tion. If Iam wrong, I shall be glad to be informed 
to the contrary. The trees will thrive amid sand- 
stone rocks, or even in sandysoil. This has more 
than a mere scientific interest, for, if true, it may 
give a clue to the soil best adapted to chestnut cul- 
ture. 

All in all, we may consider the chestnut as among 
our most valuable trees. Its general hardiness, its 
rapid growth, its wide range of usefulness, and the 
ease and certainty with which one may obtain a sec- 
ond crop make it of first importance, if we consider 
it from the standpoint of the forester. But it has 
another value. I recently asked a friend, who had 
three chestnut trees in his yard, what value they 
were to him. He replied: “ My youngest son gath- 
ers and sells on the average, from twelve to fifteen 
dollars’ worth of fruit from them each year, besides 
what we eat, give away, and those that are carried 


off.” Then, too, as an extraordinary instance of fruit 
bearing, we may well allude a second time to the 
tree, vouched for by Mr. Alfred Sharpless of West 
Chester, as having produced one season (when it was 
sixty-five years old) forty-eight dollars’ worth of 
fruit, besides what was consumed by the family of 


the owner. When we remember these facts in con- 
nection with what we know of the value placed upon 
chestnuts as an article of food in southern Europe, it 
is certainly fair to assume that we will, ere long, come 
to look at chesnut trees as a source of food and that 
in estimating the value of the tree we will estimate 
its fruit bearing capacity. Indeed, we may safely 
suppose that before many years, here, as in Italy, 
chestnut trees will be cultivated as we do peach trees, 
simply for the fruit. This may appear at first sight 
not at all likely, but time will tell. Nay, more, we 
shall probably estimate in the near future some vari- 
eties of chestnut much more highly than others, be- 
cause they will bring more in the market than oth- 
ers, according to size and flavor. 

Out of 420 species of trees enumerated by Prof. 
Sargent in his census report for 1880, our chestnut 
stood well down on the list in weight, ranking as the 
356th kind of tree; or, in absolute figures, having a 
specific gravity of 0.4504. To put its value in another 
way, it would rank as 247 in fuel value out of 420 
species; in elasticity, as 152; in ultimate transverse 
strength, as 184. These figures come from the volume 
of Prof. Sargent, to which allusion has already been 
made. It should always be remembered that the 
sprouts from chestnut stumps do not last when ex- 
posed to the weather or soil, nearly so long as the 
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first growth timber does, and this should not be lost 


sight of in comparing the value of the two kinds of 
timber. 


“ARBOR DAY” IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


Governor Braver of Pennsylvania has issued a proc- 
lamation designating the 26th of Fourth month as 
Arbor Day. He says: 

The brightening branches and swelling buds of 
our early deciduous trees warn us of the duty and 
the privilege of repairing the wastes of the present 
and providing for the wants of the future. The peo- 
ple of the Commonwealth have been in advance of the 
Executive in the thought of and preparation for our 
annual Arbor Day. It is pleasant thus to note the 
interest which has been and is being awakened upon 
this subject. 

By the concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
approved the 30th day of March, 1887, the Governor 
is requested to appoint, annually, a day to be desig- 
nated as Arbour Day in Pennsylvania, and to recom- 
mend by proclamation to the people, on the days 
named, the planting of trees and shrubbery in the 
public school grounds and along our public highways 
throughout the State. 

This request is most cheerfully complied with, 
and in accordance therewith, Friday, the 26th day of 
April, 1889, is hereby designated and set apart as 
Arbor Day in Pennsylvania. 

The planting of trees and shrubbery in our public 
school grounds and along our highways is earnestly 
recommended to our people. The subject of tree 
planting, however, has become so important in many 
ways that the Executive feels compelled to give 
wider scope, if possible, to the observance of Arbor 
Day, than is hereinbefore indicated. Public parks 
are being provided for in several of our cities and 
towns, through private munificence and public en- 
terprise. In what way can the individual citizen of 
these several cities and towns better show his appre- 
ciation of and gratitude for these benefactions than 
by planting a tree, which shall not only manifest his 
appreciation but at the same time deepen the inter- 
est of himself and his family in a work which is so 
essentially for the public good? What better rally- 
ing point for the family in a public park than the 
tree of their own planting and nurture? What more 
beautiful tribute to the men who have so nobly pro- 
vided for the health and happiness of future genera- 
tions than such a mark of grateful appreciation on 
the part of the people of the several communities 
benetited? The places for such tree planting could 
be designated by the authorities in charge, and the 
results could not but be in many ways beneficial. 

We have for several years been devoting our en- 
ergies in many parts of the State to beautifying the 
grounds about our school buildings; let us give spe- 
cial heed in our coming Arbor Day to beautify our 
highways, both in town and country. Let us become 
a tree-planting Commonwealth. Let us plant trees 
which will grow into value and will be useful for the 
wood supply of the coming generation. The dis- 
couragements which have beset those who were in- 
terested in this subject heretofore in Pennsylvania 
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are being gradually removed. The encouragements 
are slowly multiplying. Whilst we teach the chil- 
dren, and hold pleasant converse in the school room 
over the beauty and usefulness of tree and shrub, let 
us give them practical lessons in the actual planting, 
which shall awaken their desire and determination 
to do likewise. 

Would that our people could be impressed with 
the importance of this subject! Would that we could 
realize the great debt of obligation which we owe to 
the coming generations! We have drawn upon the 
century which has passed, have denuded our forests, 
have wasted our precious heritage, and seem to have 
little realization of the obligation which rests upon 
us to repair these wastes and to restore this heritage. 

It may not be out of place for the Executive in 
this proclamation to carry the thought of our people 
beyond the school-grounds and parks and highways, 
and commend to all who are the owners of lands, 
which can be re-forested, the importance— yea, the 
necessity—of turning their attention to forestry as a 
means of profit to themselves and of incalculable 
benefit to the community in general. 

Let our thoughts turn at once to preparation for 
the coming Arbor Day. Let trees be provided in ad- 
vance. Let the citizens of our several communities 
consult together as to the species of trees suited to 
each locality likely to grow into what will be useful 
as well as ornamental. Let preliminary meetings be 
held to arrange for the details of the observance of 
Arbor Day, and let our roadsides welcome with smil- 
ing verdure the era of better roadways, which, we 
hope, is dawning in Pennsylvania. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

A CENTENARIAN IN EASTERN OHIO. 
On the Ist of Fourth month, 1889, Ellis N. Johnson, 
of Mount Union, O. completed his one hundredth 
year. He was born in Washington Co., Pa., on 
Fourth month Ist, 1789, and is therefore just thirty 
days older than the United States Government. 
He emigrated to Ohio in 1809, when the country was 
an almost unbroken wilderness, and built a log cabin 
on the site of his present brick residence, in the vil- 
lage of Mount Union, (which is at the present time 
the 6th ward of the city of Alliance). He is a de- 
scendant of a family of Friends, bas been a lifelong 
advocate of the temperance cause, and was an out- 
spoken champion for the cause of the slave and was 
actively connected with a station of the “ under- 
ground railroad,” which was located in the vicinity. 
He enjoyed the acquaintance of Robert Fulton, the 
inventor of the steamboat, Neal Gillespie, grand- 
father of James G. Blaine, and some other promi- 
nent persons of those days. And bas met with Gen- 
eral Lafayette, Henry Clay, and Winfield Scott in 
different places, and has voted at all the Presidential 
elections since that of Thomas Jefferson. He was 
married twice, and was the father of fifteen children, 
ten of them still living, has had thirty-nine grand- 
children, and eight great-grandchildren. His pres- 
ent wife was a school teacher, and gaveto James G. 
Blaine his first lessons in orthography, and reading. 
“Uncle Ellis, (as he is often called), is now rather 
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feeble physically, yet he is very social in disposition, 
and loves to talk of the various incidents connected 
with his former life and its surroundings. 


THE MONKS’ BIRD ALLEGORY. 
Tue monkish chronicles of the early ages of Christ- 
tianity wrapped the truths, which they wished to 
teach, in quaint allegories to attract their heathen 
readers. One of these fables may interest Amer- 
icans. It is as true in significance as it was in the 
days of the Caesars. 

A flock of birds mysteriously appeared one day in 
a city out of a clear sky, and sought refuge in all 
manner of strange hiding places. 

One flew into a bare stone cell, where it died of 
starvation ; another into the gaping throat of a wild 
boar, and was stifled by fat; a third was placed by a 
princess in a beautiful cage. At first she counted the 
bird as her chief treasure, and fed and cherished it. 
Then.she began to decorate the cage with gold and 
jewels, and forgot its inmate, until one day she found 
it starved and dead. 

But another took refuge in the breast of a woman 
so poor that she had only rags to keep her warm and 
crusts to eat. The bird was her only happiness. 

When the winter night came, a call sounded 
from the sky for the birds to return. There was but 
one of them yet living. It flew from the breast of a 
poor woman who lay frozen to death by the road- 
side, and heaven opened to take it in. 

The allegory needs no interpretation. 

As we walk along the street to-day and look into 
the faces of the passers-by, we can read the story of 
the bird from heaven which was given to each one of 
them at birth. In that man’s breast it died of cold; 
in this it was stifled by swinish appetites; that wo- 
man’s body is a beautiful cage which she so loves to 
adorn that she altogether forgets its holy tenant. 

But there are men and women who meet us every 
day, whose every word and action are fragments of 
harmony from the divine dweller in their hearts.— 
Youths’ Companion. 

Tue Hydrographic Office at Washington intends 
to do what it can to lessen the loss of life and prop- 
erty from hurricanes on the Pacific Ocean by collect- 
ing information relating thereto and publishing pilot 
charts of the North and South Pacific Ocean similar 
to those now issued for the North Pacific Ocean. As 
a preliminary to this work it asks for reliable infor- 
mation about hurricanes in the Pacific, particularly 
that which destroyed so much property at Samoa on 
March 15th and 16th. Captains of vessels and others 
who can aid in this work should send their notes to 
the Hydrographic Office at Washington, to one of 
the branch offices, or to any United States Consul, 
for transmission to Washington. 


WE cannot go so far 
That home is out of sight; 
The morn, the evening star, 
Will say, Good day! Good night! 
The heart that loves will never be alone; 
All earth, all heaven it reckons as its own. 
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MIMICRY IN NATURE. 


Go to the seashore and observe the grasshoppers 
among the beach grass. They fly up at your ap- 
proach, whiz off a rod or so, and alight. Can you see 
them? They are colored so nearly like the sands 
they live upon that detection of one at rest is almost 
impossible. On yonder grassy bluff, a stone’s throw 
away, you will find none of them, but other kinds 
equally, or almost equally, lost to sight by their har- 
mony with their surroundings. What chance of life 
for either if they suddenly changed places? They 
would be so conspicuous that every passing bird or 
other insectivorous creature would sight them. O 

course, these protective colors have been gained by 
slow steps. Every grasshopper that found its pre- 
ferred food among the sands was liable to be eaten. 
In the long run just those would be eaten which 
were the most easily seen. One which varied in col- 
oring in never so small a degree, so as to be less 
easily seen than his brother, would live to perpetuate 
his kind, and his brother come to an untimely end ; 
the progeny would show the fortunate variation, and 
be more likely to be spared to transmit in increased 
volume the probability of the happy coloring. Given, 
then, a brood of grasshoppers that find their pre- 
ferred food in sandy spots, and, unless other and 
more powerful forces act upon them, it must result, 
from their liability to be eaten by creatures fond of 
grasshoppers, that in time they will resemble in col- 
oring the sand on which they live; it is impossible 
that they should not. Any creature not specially 
protected by nauseousness or habit or special device 
of some sort must, in the very nature of things, if it 
is to live at all, have some other protection, and that 
afforded by color and pattern is by far the most com- 
mon. The world is made up of eaters and eaten, of 
devices to catch and devices to avoid being caught.— 
Atlantic Monthly. 


CURRANTS ARE SMALL GRAPES. 


A FREQUENT error among those interested in cookery 
is to suppose that the imported articles called cur- 
rants, used in fruit cakes, mince pies, plum puddings, 
buns, and the like, are a fruit resembling our own 
black or red currants dried. In reality these dried 
fruits which we call currants are just as much raisins 
as anything that is offered under the specific name, 
being only a dried grape, although of an exceedingly 
small variety, each grape no bigger than a common 
pea, and each bunch but two or three inches long. 
These little grape bunches are picked and dried in 
the sun, and are so full of saccharine matter that the 
exuding sugar crystallizes them into a compact form 
of sufficient hardness to require considerable strength 
to open the mass and prepare the fruit for packing, 
they being then a second time compressed, this time 
by means of treading with the feet, which process 
perhaps accounts for a good deal of the dirt and 
gravel usually to be found packed with them. The 
grapes grow all through the islands and adjacent re- 
gions of the Grecian Archipelago, and being ex- 
ported originally from Corinth, they were called at 
first corinths, which word was gradually corrupted 


into currants, till the primitive plant and its fruit 


berry of our own gardens, which might be dried from 
now till doomsday without developing enough sugar 
to melt them together as we find the Zante currants 
elte i, —Harper’s Bazar. 


Asa fond mother, when the day is o’er, 

Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 

Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 

And leaves his broken playthings on the floor, 

Still gazing at them through the open door, 

Not wholly reassured and comforted, 

By promises of others in their stead, 

Which, though more splendid, may not please him 
more ; 

So Nature deals with us, and takes away 

Oar playthings one by one, and by the hand 

Leads us to rest so gently that we go, 

Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 

Being too full of sleep to understand 

How far the unknown transcends the what we 
know. 


— Longfellow. 


Day by day, day by day, 
Guide me Father in thy way; 
Let me hear thy spirit say, 
I will guide thee, only trust me 
Day by day, day by day. 
—HM. C.,in Unitarian. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—The Congregationalist (Boston) says: Here is a ques- 
tion, asked by Erasmus three hundred and seventy-one 
years ago, which we wish the pastor of some church which 
pays more for the service of its quartette choir than it 
gives to the poor, would answer, viz.: “To what purpose is 
that musical din, provided at great expense, while at the 
same time our brethren and sisters, who are living tem- 
ples of Christ, are gradually dying of hunger and thirst?” 

—We find it stated in an exchange paper that “ Presi- 
dent Seelye,” (of Smith College, we presume) ‘‘ does not 
believe in the Darwinian Theory, or Evolution, and gives 
it and Professor Winchell some hard hits in his recent ar- 
ticle in the new edition of Johnson’s Natural History.” 

—Every Paris school is provided with a kitchen and 
dining-room, and most of the children get their dinner at 
school. They can get a warm dinner tor two cents a dish. 
If any one cannot pay for it, he has it gratis. In order 
that the pride of poor children may not be wounded, each 
gets a check from the director, and all receive the same 
kind of check, whether paying or not, so that schoolmates 
have no means of distinguishing. One school of 500 pupils 
distributed in three months 5,260 portions, of which 4,116 
were paid for. The entire cost for the three months was 
$73.50, of which $41.15 was paid, leaving the entire cost of 
the school for three months but $32.41.—Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

—The prairie fires in South Dakota during the past 
week were fanned by high winds, and caused great de- 
struction. The towus of Volin, Olivet, Pukawana, Leola, 
Lesterville, and Mount Vernon have been almost com- 
pletely destroyed by the flames. Many frame buildings 
were wrecked, and there has been a heavy loss among live 
stock. Travel was suspended on some of the railroads so 
great was the force of the wind, and clouds of dust pre- 
vented the engineers from seeing the track. Itis reported 
that several persons lost their lives. These fires seem to 
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have been even more destructive than was at first reported. 
The atmospheric conditions were also remarkable, if, as 
reported, the humidity at the time of the great wind- 
storm was only seven per cent. The average in Dakota 
is 70 per cent. Such a condition of dryness, if it lasted for 
any length of time, would convert the grass into stubble, 
through which the flames would spread as along a train of 
powder. And this is what seems to have happened, or 
there would not have been such widespread destruction of 
live stock, as well as of property.— Public Ledger. 

—The Revue Scientifique states that it has long been 
known that the stalk of the sugar cane might be used in the 
production of a paper of the best quality. It is therefore 
surprising that with the constant decline in the value of 
sugar, owing to over-prodaction, and the steadily increas- 
ing use of paper, it has never occurred to sugar planters 
to embark in the manufacture of paper as a supplement to 
sugar producing. The fibres of the cane give an excel- 
lent paper, and the necessary mechanical and chemical 
processes are easily carried out.—The American. 

—The estimated cost of the projected ship canal be- 
tween Bordeaux, on the Atlantic, and Narbonne, on the 
Mediterranean, France, is $130,000,000. This vast under- 
taking—comprising, as it does, a length of some 330 miles, 
to save a voyage around Spain of 700 miles—would have a 
depth of 27 feet, in order to allow of the passage of heavy 
ironclads, and would require thirty-eight locks. The 
plan also contemplates a railway track alongside, so that 
by means of locomotive towage a speed of seven miles an 
hour could be maintained by day, and also by night by 
the aid of electric light. 

—An engineer of the Comstock Mines recently came 
upon an enormous tree of the Sequoia species, in the wilds 
of the Sierras, in Tulare County, California, which he be- 
lieves to be the largest on the continent. The party had 
no rule with them, but one of them measured the tree 
with his rifle, which is four feet long, and found it to be 
forty-four lengths of the gun in circumference, at a point 
above the ground as high as he could reach. The top of 
the tree is broken off, but it is still of immense height.— 
Exchange. 

—It is estimated that twenty thousand immigrant girls 
who seek our shores through the great national gate-way, 
Castle Garden, are annually lost to purity through the 
lack of systematic effort to protect and instruct them in 
their chosen work,—domestic service. The “ Sunshine 
Mission” aims to meet this great need by establishing 
homes for the training of these girls. It is hoped that the 
“Sunshine” work of prevention may some timo dispel 
forever the need of ‘‘ Midnight Missions” of reformation. 
—Temperance Bulletin. 

—A newspaper paragraph says that the Watkins Glen 
(N. Y.) property has been sold by Amos J. Michener, of 
Philadelphia, to Paul C, Grening, of Brooklyn for $150,000. 

—It is anticipated that the votes of members of the 
Catholic Church in Pennsylvania will be generally against 
the Prohibitory Amendment. Archbishop Ryan has been 
quoted on that side, and in an address in Philadelphia on 
the 8th, a newspaper report says he “ concluded with an ex- 
pression decidedly against the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic by law and in favor of its restraint through the con- 
science. External prohibition was not the desirable thing, 
he said ; the hearts and consciences of the people must be 
reached, The way to get at the conscience was not by cre- 
ating a fear of a policeman or the law; it was to bring to 
the mind the knowledge of an omniscient and omnipresent 
God, and in no other way could the evil as to the whole 
people be restrained.” 


—An appeal from the Society of Colored Working Men 
was brought Saturday evening before the New Century 
Guild of Working Women. This plea was not for social 
recognition, but asking for an expression of willingness on 
the part of white self-supporting women to accept as co- 
workers, and treat with civility, as clerks, seamstresses, 
saleswomen, etc., colored women whom they would con- 
sider acceptable in all other respects. As only a small pro- 
portion of the members are represented at the business 
meetings, it was not judged fair to commit the Society, but 
simply to record the standing vote of 28 in favor of such 
recognition to 7 against.—Philad’a Ledger, 8th. 


—A Berlin dispatch says: Emperor William has paid 
daily visits to his mother since her arrival here, and she 
in turn, has visited the dowager Empress Augusta, the Em- 
press, and the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Meiningen. The 
restoration of friendly relations between the members of 
the Imperial family appears to be perfect. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE organization of the friends of the proposed Pro- 
hibitory Constitutional Amendment in Pennsylvania now 
has “ headquarters” at No. 929 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, (second story), and the Chairman of the Committee, 
H. W. Palmer, bas issued an earnest address to the people 
in behalf of the Amendment. In Rhode Island, the Leg- 
islature just elected is strongly in favor of the re-submis- 
sion of the constitutional provisions of that State, and it 
will no doubt be so ordered. The election in Massachu- 
setts takes place on the 22d of this month. Feeling in 
that State is divided: among those in favor of the Amend- 
ment are Senators Hoar and Dawes, and ex-Governor 
Long. Among those opposed are Phillips Brooks, T. W. 
Higginson, and President Eliot, of Harvard. 


A storM of unusual violence, including rain, bail, and 
snow, with high wind and occasional thunder and light- 
ning, prevailed on the 6th, and to some extent on the 7th, 
in North Carolina, the Virginias, Maryland, and Southern 
and Western Pennsylvania. High winds also prevailed 
along the coast, and five lives were lost by the foundering 
of a barge in the Delaware Bay. Serious damage was done 
at Norfolk and Portsmouth, Virginia. The lower portion 
of Norfolk was flooded and a fire resulting from the slack- 
ing of lime on a wharf caused a loss estimated at $150,000. 
Many buildings were unroofed by the wind. Marine dis- 
asters are reported in Chesapeake Bay. 


Work has been entirely suspended on the Panama Ca- 
nal, and over 8,000 laborers have been sent to their homes. 
A Consular investigation shows that there are still over 
3,000 persons on the line of the works who are in a desti- 
tute condition. Some deaths from starvation have already 
been reported, and it is feared that many more will occur 
if prompt measures are not taken by the West Indian 
Governments to send the people back to their homes. 
Negroes and women and children are the worst sufferers. 
Despite the great distress good order prevails. 


Lewis HAYDEN, one of the most prominent colored 
citizens of Boston, died on the 7th inst., in that city, aged 
73 years. He was born a slave in Kentucky, but escaped 
to Canada when a young man, and in 1848 went to Boston 
to reside. His residence became a headquarters for anti- 
slavery workers, and he became noted asa lecturer. He 
served two terms in the Massachusetts Legislature. 


Tue American Consul at Ottawa informs the State De- 
partment that licenses to fishing vessels will continue to 
be issued this year by the Canadian Government on the 
same terms as last year. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union will be held at 
Upper Dublin, on Seventh-day, the 20th inst., at 10 o’clock. 
All interested are cordially invited. 

Friends will take the 8.31 train from Ninth and Green 
streets for Fort Washington. aw 

4 TKINSON, 
ANNA Moore, } Clerks. 


*,* A Conference on the subject of Temperance, under 
the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will 
be held at Friends’ meeting-house, West Chester, on First- 
day, Fourth month 2ist, 1889, at 2.30 p. m. 

Friends aud all others interested are cordially invited. 

Mary MCALLISTER, Clerk. 


*,* The Western First-day School Union will be held 
at Centre meeting-house, Del., on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 27th, 1889, to meet at 10 o'clock a.m. All inter- 
ested are cordially mate to attend. 

WARD A. PANNOCK, 
Lyp1a B. WALTON, } Clerks. 


*,* A portion of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches will attend Fair- 
hill meeting, at Germantown Avenue and Cambria street, 
on he | afternoon, Fourth month 14th, 1889, at 3.30 
o’c s 

Friends are earnestly encouraged to be present. 


*,* Circular meetings have been appointed by the 
Western Quarterly Meetings as follows: 

Hockessin in the Fourth month. 

To convene on the second First-day of each month re- 
spectively, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


*,* The next meeting of the Salem First-day School 
Union will be held in the Friends’ meeting-house, Woods- 
town, on the second Seventh-day of the Fourth month, 
(ares month 13th, 1889), at 100’clock a.m. All are in- 
Vv ° 

RICHMAN COLEs, 
LovELLA WADDINGTON, i Clerks. 


*,* The Joint Committee on Temperance and Intoxicat- 
ing Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
will meet at Race street meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 13th, 1889, at 11 a. m. 


The Standing Sub-Committees meet on the same days at 
10a.m. Book Committee in Race Street Parlor. Commit- 
tee on Education and Publication, in the meeting-house. 
Committee on Legislation, in room No.4. Visiting Com- 
mittee in room No. 1. 2 a. 

AMEs H. ATKINSON, 
ANNIE C, DoRLAND, } Clerks. 


*,.* Concord First-day School Union will be held at Ches- 
ter, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 20th, commencing at 10 


a. m. 
All interested are earnestly invited to be present. 
Epwin J. DURNALL, } Clerks 
Mary YARNALL, . 


*,* Circular Meetings in Fourth month occur as follows: 
14. Roaring Creek, Pa., 2 p. m. 
21. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in the Fourth month will oceur 
as follows: 
23. Western, Londongrove, Pa. 
Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
27. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
27. Westbury, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
30. Concord, Wilmington, Del. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 

*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 


a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 


OYA | The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
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Rakin 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal Bakine PowpEr Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


satisfactory. A careful is exercised 
a) fen ag lat raper Br The 
paper to about 3300 , reaching, say, 
15-000 readore, and its size and , and the charac- 
ter of ite contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3@ When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertioment in this paper.“@a 


Amos Hitiporn & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


Par.or, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTREssEs, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, Spring Cors, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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J ARVIS: CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . > - $1,500,000. 





Siz per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running siz, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 


whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 


We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for ioe c= 


ADVISORY BOARD oF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
M. HACKER, 
JoHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. Cay, 
Wx. P. BEMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. AUSTIN.” 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


REGISTERED 
7 PER CENT. peat ESTATE 


DEBENTURE BONDS. 


The following condensed descriptions of first Mortgages, de 
age ye with the Atlantic Trust Co. of New York, to secure Series 
5 of Texas Loan Agency Debentures to the emount of $50,000, 
be-rirg 7 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually in New York, 
will show the character of the loans used by this Company as col- 
lateral security. 
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|8,996) $52,550 $ 159,475 $ 32.800 


With No 2405 is ine uded block 311 in the city of Dallas 
with the aaorremane, upon which there is an insurance of 
$11,000, which is assigned to the trustees. 

We have a number of these Bonds as well as Guaranteed 7 
per cent. Mortgages always on hand, in amounts of from $100 to 
$1,000 We should be pleased to have you call to inspect them, 
also for more information about the Company and the section of 
the State they are working in 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA, 
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Fy] AMILton LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Principal and Interest payable at Brown Bros., N. Y. and Phila. 


DIRECTORS. 


WM. C. BROWNING, 
Browning, King & Co., N.Y. 

] THOMAS SUATTERGOOD, 

Dundee Dye W’ks. Passaic, N.J. Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 

JOHN N. BEACH, || CHAS. H. WHEELER, 

= mo N.Y. || Mackintosh,Green &Co.,N. Y. 
W. F. | JOHN M. THAYER, 
Kearney, Neb. 
WM. P. ALDRICH, 


Governor of Nebraska. 
GEO. L. WHITMAN, 
Empire Print Works, N. Y. | Whitman «& Phelps, N. Y. 
And others. 
We have General Agency for sale of Securities of DES 
MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 
School and County Bonds. 


quitable 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
CAPITAL, . $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS axp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


gecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New i and farther secured by the 
entire capital and assets of thi a Equitable woe Company. 
Amounts , $300, $500, $1,000, $5, 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 


FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons able semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Kiso me x 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
PETER REID, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


BENJ. H. SMITH, 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS, 
119 8S. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


offers for sale Denver, Colorado, First Mortgag e Loans, bearing 
8 per cent. interest net to the investor. Interest notes payable at 
the office of THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND 
TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, and may be collected 
through any bank. These loans are selected by Charles Hallo- 
well, Investment Banker of Denver. A residence of many years 
in that prosperous city has made me familiar with real estate 
value there, and my knowledge of the great care always exercised 
in the se'ection of the loans offered, enables me to recommend 
them as safe and first-class in every respect. Loans on hand from 
$1,000 and upwards. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan on MORTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OrFices : {Foruieu & & Lancaster Avenue. 





